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EKxtra Bales 


EXTRA DOLLARS 


from your 


COTTON CROP! 





Start NOW to make them 


T is the extra yield per acre that makes real 
cotton profit. 

Say you made one-third bale per acre last year. 
Feed your next crop plenty of Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
and you ought to double your yield, for Chilean Nitrate 
sets a larger crop, then helps it through to early 
maturity. Not only does Chilean Nitrate make more 
cotton, it makes better cotton, too. Stronger plants. 
More strength to fight bad aisaien: and early bolis 
to beat the weevil. 

Chilean Nitrate 


Southern farmers have used for 50 years to make 


is the old original “Soda” that 


larger, more profitable crops of all kinds. Last yee 

every cotton champion used it to make his winning 
crop. Luck” never won a contest. Champions give 
most of the credit to Chilean Nitrate every time. 
Place your order now for all the Chilean Nitrate 
you need, and be sure of extra bales from your 


new crop. 
Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book “Low Cost Cotton” is 
filled with valuable fertilizer information. It is free, 
Write for Book No. 2 or tear out this part of this 
ad and mail it with your name and address written 


on the margin. 








SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





Chilean Nitrate of Soda per acre. 














at the left received 400 Ibs. acid phosphate and 50 Ibs. muriate 
of potash per acre. Cotton at the right received in addition, 200 Ibs. 


onstration with Mr. J. C. Means, Greenville, S. C. 








5-Acre Cooperative Cotton Dem- 
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No vou are not You are 


isin’ some sorry stuff you can 





| less money and now we can't hardly get 


to church and back. The only 
fool car will run is to town 
-an’t hardlv never get vou 





How you ever expect to 


vhen you won't try to do nothin’ like 
other folks Won't trv good machin 
ery? Won't trv nothin’ cause it costs 
somethin’? And to think T wasted my 
life a marryin’ the likes of vou, yvou—.” 
Shucks alive! You can't talk to no 
woman when she gets like that When 
thev get t boilin’ vou just got t set 


away before thev boil over and vou get 
bliste pred from head to ) 
lots I could of said. What 
said was like this: 


and go bake me a fine cake like 


“Why don't vou shut vour fool mouth 
the one I 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Ficaro smoked meat improves 
with age. Put up a year’s supply 
of meat. You will not lose 4 
single ounce from skippers or 
mold. You won't have to throw 
away one piece of meat because 
it turns rancid. Figaro Liquid 
Smoke positively prevents all 
loss. Every cut of ham and 
slice of bacon smoked the 
Figaro way keeps sweet and 
juicy the year ‘round. 

The Figaro way is the quick- 
est—safest—and most econom'- 
cal way to smoke your meat. 
You can do in 30 minutes 
everything that you now do 
with your smoke house in 

from 15 to 20 days—easier, safer, cheap- 

er, better. 

Buy from your dealer. If he can’t supply 

you, write to us. 
ee eee 
Figaro Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Enclosed $1.50 for one jug Figaro. 
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aking Cotton at Low Cost in 1929 


To Have More Money for Ourselves the Crob Must Be Made at Less Cost 
By B. L. MOSS 


N OST growers of cotton feel that this 
i fall we have received less than 
we should have for the cotton we have 
raised; that we should have had at least 
20 cents for the crop, 
whereas it has been 
bringing growers 
only 16 to 18 cents. 
This, coupled with a 
very poor crop in 
many sections, has 
put many growers in 
a bad financial posi- 
tion, and makes it 
imperative that next 
year’s operations be 
made on as economical a scale as possi- 
ble, and at the same time be as highly 
efficient as we can possibly make them. 
In other words, with low-priced cotton 
as an ever present possibility, it is up to 
us to so reduce our per-pound production 
costs as to enable us to weather the 
storms that come with low prices. 


197 9 
High yields per farm worker must be 
our goal, if we are to successfully meet 
the low-price situation. There are two 
means of. getting these high per capita 
yields: first, by higher average yields 
per acre; and second, by working more 
acres pef man. 
199 


Personally, from a first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions not only in the Old 
South, where a man and a mule usually 
handle from 12 to 20 acres, but also in 
the West Texas Plains country, where 
one man and two or four mules work 
from 80 to 100 acres, I feel certain that 
in the Gulf and South Atlantic States we 
cannot ever hope to work anywhere near 
as many acres per man as can the farm- 
ers in the far western part of the Cotton 
3elt. However, year in and year out, I 
believe we can average as great a net 
profit per worker as they can, and this is 
what really counts. This we can do by 
raising our per-acre yields, and also, so 
far as we may, increasing the acreage 
worked per man. 


97 

On nearly all soils the liberal use of 
commercial fertilizers’ must continue to 
be our main reliance in our efforts to 
raise our per-acre yields. In the Old Belt, 
where grasses and weeds are generally 
bad, and where in consequence a small 
acreage per man is usually tended, any 
vield averaging less than a half bale per 
acre over a period of years is probably 
unprofitable, if the worker is to have a 
decent wage and a decent living standard. 
Since our average yield over large areas 
is less than this, it necessarily follows 
that we have many poorly paid cotton 
growers, whose incomes and_ standards 
of living are too low if rural life in the 
Cotton Belt is to be what it should be. 
We know that this is true, and that our 
big farm problem is to get a higher in- 
come per farm worker. 

1°49 





B. L. MOSS 


On our average thin lands, plenty of 
commercial fertilizers of the right kind 
- Must probably always rank as a factor 





of first importance in getting consistently 
larger yields, and the intelligent use of 
these may well be very much heavier 
than is now the case. On hill soils in 
East Texas, and eastward, 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre should regularly be used 
for cotton, instead of the 100 to 300 
pounds per acre now generally applied. 
Personally, on such soils, my per-acre ap- 
plication has been 700 to 900 pounds per 
acre here in South Mississippi, made up 
of 300 pounds superphosphate, 300 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds kainit 
or its equivalent in some other potash- 
carrying material. Such an application, 
over a period of five years, has helped me 
to get an average yield of close to three- 
fourths of a bale per acre, and has been 
a factor of first importance in making 
the crop profitable. 
1749 

In applying commercial fertilizers to 
cotton, it is best to apply all the phos- 
phoric acid and potash at or just before 
planting time, along with, say, one-third 
or one-fourth the nitrogen, using the re- 
mainder of the nitrogen as a side-dress- 
ing about the time the first squares begin 


to appear. An exception to this rule of 
applying most of the nitrogen as a side- 
dressing is found on level lands of a 
heavy clay texture, where good results 
are generally had from putting the nitro- 
gen under the crop rather than around it. 
199 

In getting high production per worker, 
we must aim not only at high per-acre 
yields, but the acreage worked per man 
must be as large as we can possibly make 
it, consistent of course with thorough, 
careful work. I have long seen that we 
cannot possibly compete with West Texas 
and West Oklahoma in the acreage tilled 
per man; but we can work more land 
than is now being worked, and this, cou- 
pled with our higher yields per acre, will 
give us a farm income as high, on an av- 
erage, in my opinion, as is enjoyed by the 
growers in the far western part of the 
Belt. 

| i 

My chief reliance in getting a larger 
acreage per worker I am placing in geese, 
used as hoe hands. Hoeing is the great- 
est tillage problem in East Texas and 
eastward, and if this can largely be elim- 


SHORT PICKSACKS AND BAS- 
KETS ARE THE VOGUE IN 
PARTS OF THE COTTON BELT 


Bright, smart boys such as these are to be found everywhere in the South, 





They are 


entitled to a “‘good living” and a good education in the best schools and colleges the South 
affords. Don’t you think it’s time we should get more money out of our cotton crop after 


the costs of making it are paid? 


inated, then the acreage one man can 
handle is practically doubled. Two years’ 
experience with geese has proved to-me 
their great value. Where grasses are bad, 
probably two geese per acre should be the 
rule the first year; but ordinarily one 
goose per acre will be sufficient. With 
geese, I find that all the hoeing needed 
consists in blocking the cotton out to a 
stand and cutting what weeds may ap- 
pear. I know one man who with one 
mule handled 25 acres this year, getting 
16 bales despite a very wet, bad season. 
I confidently believe that, with the use of 
geese and by heavy fertilization, we can 
average 20 bales per plow, which is as 
good as can be done in West Texas or 
anywhere else, on an average. 
|e 

The boll weevil is and will continue to 
be the arch enemy of the cotton grower 
over most of the South, and every effort 
must be made to get ahead of this pest. 
The wise use of commercial fertilizers 
as an aid to quick fruitage and early 
maturity is an aid of tremendous value 
in this direction, and must never be lost 
sight of. Let us now consider also some 
of the more direct means of boll weevil 
control that should be employed. 

As our weevil experience grows, it 
has become increasingly apparent that the 
small field or patch of cotton, surround- 
ed by woods or thickets, is far worse in- 
jured by the weevil than cotton in large, 
open fields, around which all hibernating 
places for the weevil have been cleaned 
out, so far as possible. This is a matter 
of tremendous importance in boll weevil 
control, and this winter is the time to at- 
tend to it. Most bottom and prairie areas 
have been less injured by the weevil than 
hill sections in the same latitude, and 
this has in very large measure been due 
to the relatively large, open fields in the 
former, as compared with the usual small 
fields and numerous thickets in the hill 
areas. Destroy as many over-wintering 
weevils as possible, and summer damage 
from them will be correspondingly lighter. 

19¢é+%9 

The grower’s mind should also be made 
up now to have next season as nearly per- 
fect stands as possible; for a full stand 
is an essential requirement in making a 
full crop. In order to get a_ pertect 
stand, plenty of good, sound seed must 
be put down. I prefer not less than two 
bushels per acre, and believe this amount 
is necessary if perfect stands are to be 
obtained and kept. On most of our thin 
uplands, rows should be not over three 
feet wide, and three to five plants to ev- 
ery foot of drill should be left. It has 
been repeatedly proved that such spacing 
gives a far higher yield under weevil con- 
ditions than anything wider. 

c 9 «¢ 


Poisoning the weevil in years of heavy 
infestation such as this has been quite 
profitable with many growers, and well 
worthy of consideration. Especially has 
this been true under bottom land and simi- 
lar soil conditions, where the cotton, if 
unhindered by weevil, would keep on 
crowing and setting fruit until frost. 
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The Progressive Farmer 











HE question propounded in the above heading is 
should like every cotton grower in 


himself right now And 





one we 
1 


to ask meanwhile we 





wish to present just a few points for thoughtful cor 
sideration. 
I 
Farmers seem to get the hot end of the 
no matter what the occasion. Last year, at tl 


time, there were loud cries of rage when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave out a 
cotton prices which the 
mer down the market. 


delight in denouncing the 


statement regarding 
used to ham 
All the politicians who tak 
Department of Agriculture, 
let out a roar of which found its echo in the 
columns of many newspapers and in the loud-voiced 
criticism of cotton buyers and others who profess to 
advise farmers. In fact, many farmers were led astray 
by these unwise leaders, and joined in the general con- 
demnation of the Department of Agriculture. The out- 
come of the matter was that Congress passed a law 
which makes it impossible for the Department of 
culture to give out any information regarding cotton 
prices. 


cotton gamblers 


rage, 


3ut what is the situation this year? Just the reve 
of iast year. In the early fall of last year, cotton 
higher than was justified by conditions of supply and 
demand. The Department of Agriculture stated that 
cotton prices were likely to decline later in the 
and the cotton speculators seized on this as an excuse 
for forcing a further decline on an already declining 
market. This every well informed person knows 
that cotton prices are entirely too low considering sup 
ply and demand. The Department of Agriculture ha 
data which show that cotton should right now be sell- 
ing for 21 cents to 22 cents a pound. But what can it 
do about it? The politicians have tied and gagged it, 
and right when farmers could be helped tremendously 
by an authoritative statement on the condition of the 
market, the department must keep as silent as a tomb. 


rse 


was 
season 


year 


It really seems that we can depend on our Cong 
sional representatives to do the wrong thing. Cotton 
marketing information is like a pendulum. It swings 
one way and then back the other. The politicians stop- 
ped the pendulum after it had swung as far as it could 
go against the farmers, and would not let it swing back 
in their favor. 


res- 


It should be apparent that the cotton markets reports 
of the Department of Agriculture will be in the farm- 


d ; . : in 
er’s favor as many times as they will be against him. 
What we need is accurate information on the market 
regardless of its effects. We also need to curb the 


cotton exchanges so that such marketsinformation as 
that given out by the Department of Agriculture can- 
not be used illegitimately by the speculators. Really, 
we put the bridle on the wrong mule. It should have 
been put on the cotton exchanges rather than the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 











So long as farmers fail to organize for self-protec- 
tion, tragedies like this will be repeated. 


II 

Writing in The Progressive Farmer in September, 
Mr. Gilbert Gusler, our markets editor, analyzed all the 
chief factors affecting cotton prices and declared that 
on the basis of the crop estimates then made, a price of 
22 cents for the 1928 crop would be justified. Later in 
our November 3 issue Mr. Gusler reported that on the 
basis of the October crop report, a price of 2114 cents 
would be in line with past records. 






















































































It seems to us unquestionable that this year’s cotton 
crop would have brought just these prices if it 
had not been for the wholesale dumping of the crop by 
the growers themselves. The unorganized gr 
will not join a co6perative association but 
more cotton on a market that is already 
the worst of all 
himself and all the 





abou 


























elutted—he is 





cotton bears. 





rest of us. 














Now, since the market has recovered somewhat from 



































this flood of October and November s« prices have 
climbed back considerably. 
ill 
To every cotton farmer we should like to suggest 
these thoughts: A few years ago, perhaps you felt tl 

















you could not afford to join the codperative 
You had to pay off your debts each fall and 3 
that you might not get advances liberal enough to pro- 
tect you. Now, however, two big chang 

brought about :— 





























s have been 











1. Codperative associations have had | enough 
experience to demonstrate their solidarity and to prove 
that thev have no difficultv. vear after vear. in making 
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“Am I Doing Right in My Cotton Marketing?” 


genuinely liberal advances at the tir 





) >ratiz e y Ss r¢ ; wion A 
“optional pool” whe 
| ~ tee ee id on any day he 
have is cotton sold on any day he 








have all money on a specified date, he car 
In other words, a farmer can get all these advantages 
ind at the same time make sure of getting all the ben 
ts of accurate grading and stapling—some 1 
can seldom be sure of on the open market. 

In view of this situation, thousands of farmers who 
have formerly held aloof from co6perative marketing 


iould now 


put 


farmers 
across all the great marketing reforms which it is 
possible to get through cooperative i 
which it is certainly impossible to get without it. These 
reforms will come slowly. But they will come just in 
proportion as farmers grow in intelligence and units 


of effort. 


fall in line and help their brother 


marketing a 





IV 


Codéperative marketing is growing—slowly but stead- 
It has survived the booster stage whe 


] 


“stoned 


wid surely, 





men wert up” by overly enthusiastic 
evangelists, making promises which were too often im- 
possible of quick fulfillment. That tl 

reaction from that policy was inevitable. 
marketing in the 


stage of reaction. 


often 








re should be i 
But cooper- 
ative South has survived that 


now 


It also had to survive the experimental stage as a 
business and financial agency. It had to survive 
period of doubt and uncertainty on the part of banking 
and money-lending organizations. That stage has als 


There is 


ce Operatir € 


been triumphantly survived 
about 


no longer any 


trouble financing 
ciations. 

And so, with their 
ative associations, we 


marketing asso- 


on solid 
believe, 


feet ground, the co6dper 
are “all set” to make 
healthy, continuous growth in popularity and 
patronage. The record of the Staple Cotton Codper- 
ative Marketing Association of Mississippi is a case in 
point. The big plantation owners who grow long stap! 
cotton in the Mississippi Delta are long-headed business 
men. They are not influenced by mere sentiment in 
their business affairs. But they have tried out codper- 
ative marketing for several years now and know it pays 
Able men are willing to take a place on their boards 
of directors—men known over the nation like LeRoy 
Percy, who once served in the United States Senate, 
and A. H. Stone, the noted agricultural economist and 
author. And the patronage of the association increases. 
To November 1 this 144,131 bales had been re- 
ceived against 77,240 last year and 106,928 year before 
last. Last year, of course, floods cut the receipts but 
the big increase for this year as compared with two 
years ago is significant. 


steady, 


year, 


All cotton farmers need the help they can get only 
through cooperative marketing, and they should not 
wait to be “invited” to do something that is for their 
own good and the good of their fellow farmers. They 
should invite themselves to join and then help improve 
ihe methods and policies as rapidly as “the common 
sense of most” approves. 


A SHADE TREE THAT PAYS CASH 
DIVIDENDS 


OTWITHSTANDING the very short pecan 
crop in South Carolina, the Carolina Codper- 
atives Consolidated, at Florence, with Mr. T. B 
Young as manager, has paid producers $25,000 for two 
cars recently shipped. These nuts 
north as Spartanburg County, 


came from as far 


from as far south as 


coastal counties, and from many intermediate points 
Prices paid the growers ranged from 50 cents 
pound for the most desirable varieties down to 12 cents 
for seedling nuts. 

It is difficult to imagine a more satisfactory plan of 
sale. The nuts delivered to Mr. Young were sorted 
graded, and sold through the marketing -organizat 
at the least sale cost and highest market price, rangin 





from lots of five pounds to more than 
many cases the pecans were delivered by women, some 
in Packard some in Fords, and some in horse- 
drawn carts, while a few producers brought th 

tributions afoot. One codperator sold 84 
ered from a shade tree, for which he 
in addition to those i 


to friends. 


cars, 








. " - 1, 71) , ” 
retained for home use and 


In commenting on the successful disposal of the crop, 
The State remarks that this $25,000 in “petty 
been paid to growers in many cases 
the shade trees in their yards.” 


1 L, 
Cash ilds 
as a dividend from 
There is an aggregate 








of thousands of acres of unused land about the hon 


f Southern farms which could profitably and ple 
tly be devoted to pecan trees, from which we m 
get dividends of beauty, shade, and cash. And 





dividends would be paid through several generations 
le trees were but planted and cared fi 


s were but 1 by the pres 
these homes. 


we have a 
guarantees properly grown trees 
and 
growing trees proper care, every landowner has t! 
opportunity to plant with fair assurance 

protits through three generations of owners. And 1D 
cember, January, and February give us nearly a hun- 
dred days in which the trees may be ordered and plant 

What 


pecan growers’ society tl 
of the right varieti 
*xtension service to guide us in giving 


our 


pecans 


case? 


udout it in your 


own 


na Shen , 


e- ato ~ 











HE successful farm owner has to be an executiy 

just as truly as the successful town business man. 

The same principles of business manageme 

se selection of labor, and careful management of 

after it is selected, etc., are involved on the farm a1 
in the factory. 





For that reason we were interest 
ed in a recent acquaintance wit 
Mr. John T. Woodside, of Greet 
ville, S. C., one of the four famous 
brothers who, having built about 
dozen or so successful cotton mi 
and banks and other things, 
now creating one of the most re 
markable seaside-resort cities at 
farm developments in the South- 
the 66,505-acre tract at Myrtle Beach, 
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JOHN T. WOODSIDE 


ave just three questions to ask in selecting me 
sort of job,” said Mr. Woodside, and these ar 
the three questions he always asks about every applicant 


1. Is he honest? 
“IS HE CAPABLE, IR sa neste ae 
HONEST, SPEEDY?”  <: /S “e capavle: 
3. Is he speedy? 





the same three questions every farmer 
needs to ask in selecting a laborer, renter, or manager. 
No dishonest man is going to give satisfaction in an) 
place. He will be a continual source of worry, vex- 
ation, and anxiety, as Solomon observed 3,000 years 
ago when he said :— 


imese are 


“Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trou- 
bl like a broken tooth and a foot out of joint.” 


pie 15 Ke 


“But a man may be both honest and capable and yet 
be disappointing if he lacks speed,’’ Mr. Woodside went 
“One man in thirty years will accomplis! 
than another man in fifty—just by getting around 


on to 


Say. 


As for Mr. Woodside himself, it is doubtful whethe: 
any man in the South has accomplished so much work 
with so little wear on his vigor, 
strength, and youthfulness 01 

spirit. And no matter whether 
a man is running a farm worth $1,000 or $10,000 or a 
factory worth $1,000,000, the same principle of labor 
will bring the owner the same satisfaction. 


JUST DO YOUR BEST 
AND DON’T WORRY 


just two rules for my own work,” Mr. 
remarked casually, “One is to do my best, 








itever the job may be. The other is to work six 
days a week—not five nor seven but six. And when | 
h worked six days a week and done my best, ther 
I ‘t worry one iota as to what the results will be. | 

] lone my part, and that’s all -I need concern myself 
out. No matter whether I die worth $2 or $2,000,00 
shall be satisfied if I can feel that I have just da 

my best six days a week.” 

hat 7 ne of the best pieces you have had in the 
paper in a long time—the one about butchering a1 
curing hog meat,” said Mr. Pet 


“COOL BEFORE 


-owell of Wake County, N. C., the 

YOU CURE” I . vell Tt Wake C unty, N. ’ " 
other day when he called at the 

Dh 


“Ot course, everybody should know better,” h 
continued, “still it is surprising how many people try 


to cure their meat before it cools—salt it or put 
lown in brine before the animal heat is out and then 
wonder why it doesn’t keep. The present generation 


doesn’t know how to cure and keep meat as our grand- 
and they need to be told how and told 
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An Ideal for 1929: “Love Your Farm” 


This Is the First Essential to Success in Next Year’s Labors 


NOTHER new year is just ahead of us. To many 
of us (we might as well frankly recognize the 
fact) it will be our last year. For all of us 

is will be one of a very few years given us in which 
to make a record not wholly unworthy of a being en- 
dowed with divine possibilities and 
temporarily entrusted with a por- 
tion of God’s footstool “to dress 
and keep it.” 

What kind of a record shall we 
make in 1929? The answer to that 
question should not be left to chance 
or accident. Rather it should be 
the subject of very serious thought 
: by every human being ambitious to 
CLARENCE POE make life itself worth while. For 
life after all is but the sum total of a few brief years. 

Planning for a New Year Just Ahead 

O RECOGNIZE these facts need not involve any 

unusual seriousness; to state them frankly should 

not be regarded as being offensively “preachy.” 





The danger is rather that life may be saddened and 
robbed of all its possible dignity because these facts are 
not recognized early enough. To face them frankly and 
promptly is the surest guide to happy living. ““What we 
would do we must do quickly.” All the time that is lost 
in failing to accept this viewpoint is a misfortune. All 
the time that is lost by failing (1) to plan wisely what 
we wish to make out of life and then (2) proceeding 
promptly to the execution of that plan—all such time 
lost is a tragedy. 

Realizing then the preciousness of our days and the 
necessity for seeing to it that 1929 is not frittered 
away without high aim and purpose, let us resolve to 
do some work into which we can put our whole hearts 
and whose doing will itself constitute a memorial of 
our labors. If a man cannot love farm work, he should 
do something he can love; if he is to do farm work, he 
should resolve to dignify it as an art and a profession 
and a high calling worthy of all the best efforts he 
can put forth. 


“Love Your Farm”’ the First Essential of 
Agricultural Success 


MONG all our preparations for success in 1929, 
therefore, the first essential is to love the farm 
itselfi—to love the farm and love farm work. 

One of the finest articles we have had in our popular 
series of Agricultural Classics was “Love a Farm and 
a Child” by Joseph E. Wing in last week’s paper. To 
further stress the same thought and because we feel that 
we cannot better emphasize the first essential for agri- 
cultural success in 1929, we are printing herewith an 
editorial by the writer which appeared in our paper about 
twenty years ago and has been rather frequently in de- 
mand ever since :— 

“Love your farm. Every farmer should not only 
love his work as the artist loves his work, but in this 
spirit, too, every farmer should love his farm itself as 
he would love a favorite horse or dog. He should know 
every rod of the ground, should know just what each 
acre’ is best adapted to, should feel a joy and pride in 
having every hill and valley look its best, and he should 
be as much ashamed to have a field scarred with gullies 
as he would to have a beautiful colt marked with lashes; 
as much ashamed to have a piece of ground worn out 
from ill treatment as to have a horse gaunt and bony 
from neglect; as much hurt from seeing his acres sick 


from wretched management as he would be to see his 
cows half-starving from the same cause. 
“Love your ground—that piece of God’s creation 


which you hold in fee simple. Fatten its poorer parts 
as carefully as you would an ailing collie. Heal the 
washed, torn places in the hillsides as you would the 
barb-scars on your pony. Feed with legumes and soil- 
ing crops and fertilizers the barren and gullied patch 
that needs special attention; nurse it back to life and 
beauty and fruitfulness. Make a meadow of the bottom 
that is inclined to wash; watch it and care for it until 
the kindly root-masses heal every gaping wound, and in 
one unbroken surface the ‘tides of grass break into foam 
of flowers’ upon the outer edges. Don’t forget even 
the forest lands. See that every acre of woodland has 
enough trees on it to make it profitable: ‘a good stand’ of 
the timber crop as well as of every other crop. Have 
an eye to the beautiful in laying off the cleared fields 
—a tree here and there, but no wretched beggar’s-coat 
mixture of little patches and little rents; rather broad 
fields fully tended and of as nearly uniform fertility 
as possible, making of your growing crops, as it were, 
a beautiful garment, whole and unbroken, to clothe 
the fruitful acres God has given you to keep and tend 
even as He gave the First Garden into the keeping of 
our first parents. 

“And so again we say, love your farm. Make it a 
place of beauty, a place of joyous fruitfulness, an ex- 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ample for your neighbors, a heritage for your children! 
Make improvements on it that will last beyond your 
day. Make an ample yard about it with all the old- 
fashioned flowers that your grandmother knew; set 
a great orchard near it, bearing many manner of fruits; 
lay off roads and walks leading to it and keep them up; 
plant hedges along the approaches, and flowering bulbs 
and shrubs—crape myrtle and spirea and privet and 
roses—so that your grandchildren will some day speak 
of their grandsire, who cared enough for the beautiful 
and loved the farm well enough to leave for them this 
abiding glory of tree and shrub and flower. 





“Name the farm, too; treasure up its history; pre- 
serve the traditions of all the romance and adventure 
and humor and pathos that are in any way connected 
with it; and if some of the young folks must leave it, 
let them look back to it with happy memories of beauty 
and worthy ideals and of well-ordered industry. 

“We have not developed in this country, as we should, 
the intense pride that the Englishman feels in being a 
landowner. It gives a man a distinction that the home- 
less man has not. He is a better citizen, a freeholder, 
a guardian holding in trust a piece of creation direct 
from the hands of the Almighty. And yet how many— 
alas! how many !—who have such talents in their keep- 
ing are indeed unprofitable servants—not so much as 
keeping their treasure unhurt (as the one-talented man 
ir the Bible did), but wearing out and destroying in one 
brief lifetime the heritage that the Creator intended to 
remain fertile and fruitful, to feed and nurture our 
human race, as long as the earth shall last. 

“Love your farm. If you cannot be proud of it 
now, begin today to make it a thing you can be proud 
of. Much dignity has come to you in that you are 
owner and caretaker for a part of God’s footstool; show 
yourself worthy of that dignity. Watch earnestly over 
every acre. Let no day go by that you do not add 
something of comeliness and potential fertility to its 
fields. And finally, leave some spot beneath the shade 
of some giant tree where at last, ‘like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season, you can lay down your 
weary body, leaving the world a little better for your 
having lived in it, and earning the approval of the 
Great Father (Who made the care of the fields and 
gardens the first task given man): ‘Well done thou 
per and faithful servant; enter into the joy of Thy 

ord. 


A SEASONABLE POEM: “JEST ’FORE 
CHRISTMAS” 


LL of us men who have not forgotten our 

A own boyhood days, and all the women folk 

who sooner or later “caught on,’ will alike 
enjoy re-reading this poem by Eugene Field:— 


Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

Mother calls me Willie, but the fellers call me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s 
by Fauntleroy! 

to chawnk green apples an’ go 
lake— : 

Tate to take the caster-ile they give for belly-ache! 

Most all the time, the whole year round, there ain’t 
no flies on me,— 

But jest "fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


worn 
swimmin’ in the 





I git to be a 
brother, Dan, 
lives in Ceylon’s 


when man, 
oldest 
cannibals that 


Gran’ma says she hopes that 
I’ll be a missionarer like her 
As was et up by the 

le, 
e every prospeck pleases, an’ 
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iran’ma never 
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jest ’fore Christmas, when I’m as good as I 
} ' 


pe: 





And then old Sport he solemn-like 
an’ still, 
s eyes they 
little Bill?” 
The old cat 


hangs around, so 


Hi keep a-sayin’: “What’s the matter, 


sneaks down off her perch an’ wonders 


what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that used to make 
things hum! 

But I am so perlite an’ ’ten so earnestly to biz, 


That mother says to father: “How 
Willie is!” 

But father, havin’ been a boy hisself, suspicions me 

When, jest fore Christmas, I’m as good as I kin be! 


improved our 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies, cakes, 
an’ toys, 
Was made, they 
naughty boys; 
So wash yer face an’ 
p’s and q’s, 
don’t bust out 
out yer shoes; 
Say “Yessum” to the ladies, an’ “Yessur” to the men, 
An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate for 
pie again; 
But, thinkin’ of the things yer like to see upon that 
tree, 
Jest fore Christmas be as good as yer kin be! 
—Eugene Field. 
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A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


Ts Whom Shall We Give Christmas Preside 


S WE are planning to give Christmas presents, it 
A may be well to recall the words of the Founder 

of Christmas with reference to similar activities. 
Giving presents at some particular season of the year 
was not a custom in old Judea, but it was customary to 
give feasts, etc., and the Master expressed a sentiment 
that should not be forgotten at Christmas time when 
He said :— 


“When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
nor thy rich neighbors; lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee. 

“But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind: 

“And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot rec- 
ompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.” 


It will not hurt us at all to give presents to our 
friends and kinsfolk who are prosperous or well-to-do, 
but let’s not forget “the needy when he crieth, the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper.” The very old and 
the very young in one’s community should never be for- 
gotten. Even in neighborhoods where there are no aged 
persons who are sick or needy, there are always boys 
and girls to whom a gift of a good book, a good paper 
or magazine, or even some word of counsel and en- 
couragement, may bring dividends in character and 
citizenship for many years to come. 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Let’s Clean Up Before Christmas 


T ISN’T a rush season on the farm now, so let’s see 
I if we can’t put into practice before Christmas this 

excellent sugestion by Upton G. Wilson :— 

“The work of reclaiming the South from the 
wilderness has been finished. The work of beauti- 
fying it should now begin. 

“There is something, furthermore, for every 
farmer to do, as the work of beautifying the South, 
like charity, should begin at home. Each farmer 

may begin with his own homestead by removing all 
unsightly plunder that may be scattered about and 
by repairing his outbuildings. If worn-out farm 
machinery is scattered about, it should be junked 
and sold. If worthless, rotting buildings are scat- 
tered here and there about the farm, they should be 
torn down and used for fuel. The farm should be 
dressed up. 

“Hardly a farm but needs improvement some- 
where. Not a great outpouring of money, let it be 
understood, but little touches here and there that 
the owner may attend to at odd times. Yards may 
be improved, fences repaired and rubbish gathered 
up without the expenditure of a cent of money. 

“And now is the time to begin. There will be 
more than one day between now and crop time that 
farmers may devote to cleaning up about the house 
and barn. If no cleaning up is done it will not be 
for lack of time, but for lack of energy. The time 
had, a will to use it being all that is 
necessary.” 


is to be 


sss ln 
SOMETHING TO READ | 


S IT necessary again to suggest that at this holiday 
everybody should again re-read Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol—“the greatest little the 


world,” as A. Edward Newton calls it? 
| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


L = ——— J 


season 
book in 











OUR stout sons, five daughters, so great a family, 

and such numerous dependents, did Appius man- 

age, although both old and blind; for he kept 
his mind intent like a bow, nor did he languidly sink 
under the weight of old age. He retained not only 
authority, but also command, over, his family: the 
slaves feared him; the children respected him; all held 
him dear’: there prevailed in that house the manners 
and good discipline of our fathers. For on this con- 
dition is old age honored if it maintains itself, if it 
keeps up its own right, if it is subservient to no one, if 
even to its last breath it exercises control over its de- 
pendents. For, as I like a young man in whom there 
is something of the old, so I like an old man in whom 
there is something of the young; and he who fcllows 
this maxim, in body will possibly be an old man, but he 
will never be an old man in mind.—Cicero on Old Age, 


Chapter XI. 
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S IN 1 t n 1 and 

bu iy a man is the most im- 

port t part {uIp nt ece ir) for 
insuring succe pork produ :. AOS ledge of 
the best methods and practices of successful hog pro- 
ducers and the will to stick to it 

until success is secured are by 

far the most important factors 


in this, as in most farming 


Ope ration 5. 


The first step we have to sug- 
gest in equipping the man who is 
to produce market hogs, or mere- 


ly pork for farm consumption, is 








to write his state agricultural 
TAIT BUTLER college for such bulletins or other 
literature as it has for distribu- 
tion; and to the United States Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C., with a similar request. The 
bulletins of the state experiment stations and the farm- 
ers’ Bulletins of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture constitute the best reference library in existence 
on practical agriculture. These should not only be se 
cured but what is more important, their contents ma 
tered. But knowledge is not enough; there must also 
be the determination to make hog raising a permanent 
part of farming operations and the will to win or 
succeed. 

While the writer regards the foregoing the most im- 
portant items in the necessar quipment for success in 
hog raising, still he does not wish to underrate the im 
portance of other or physical equipment. 

Without any attempt to treat them in the order ¢ 
their importance, the following useful equipment will 
be discussed briefly, and in this connection we wish to 
advise our readers to write for Farmers’ Bulletin No 
1480 on //og-Lot Equipment, United States Department 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Feed Production.—\\ | 


of 


lile it is true that good feed- 


ers may now and at other times buy feeds and pay the 
extra costs of freight and other handling charges and 
still make money, it is even more certainly true that the 
vast majority will not suecced in pork production un 
less most of the feeds rown on the farm where fed. 

To appreciate the accuracy of this statement, one has 


hogs—for 
ermined bj 


that the market 
well as the Llog 


to remember 
South as 


only 
the 


prices of 
Belt—are det 


the hogs from the sections where most hog feeds are 
produced, and that 75 to 80 per cent of the costs of 
producing hogs are feed costs What chance has the 
Southern hog raiser to compete with the Corn Belt 
farmer, while he must compete with him in selling his 
hogs, if he also continues to buy most of his feeds 
from this Corn Belt competitor 

It therefore plainly follows that the first thing for 


the Southern hog raiser to do is to equip himself with 


an abundance of the best feeds that have been econom- 
ically produced on his own farm. In this we are not 
underrating the importance of equipping himself with 
the best quality of breeding stock, but merely trying to 
stress the fact that even though the farmer has the 
best of breeding stock and all the best physical me- 
chanical equipment possible, does not have feeds 


at the lowest price he has a 75 per cent handicap, which 
makes success very difficult, if not impossible. 
Pastures.—The cheapest feeds are 
which the hogs harvest for themselves. 
a good grazer, compared with the cow, 


usually those 
The hog is not 
but good pas- 


tures, suitable for hog grazing are a cheap source of 
feed to the extent that grazing crops can be econom- 
ically used. 


If 20 or 25 per cent of the hog’s feed is gathered by 
himself, this part of the feed will usually be at a 
low price. It is more economical, however, to feed the 
hogs on harvested grains and other purchased products 
alone, than to try to 


cost 


produce them on pastures alone. 


A combination is necessary to the most economical 
production. 
ences.—Fencing for hog production is expensive, 
F I ng f hog 1 luct 1S1V 


Defective fences or thos« 
ample r for grazing, 
are a tremendous handi- 


teed can be gathered by 


but absolutely necessary. 

which do not give the hogs 
or that do not control the 
cap on the hog raiser. Much 


ange 


hogs 






hogs from fenced fields that is wasted without suit- 
“able fences. 

Woven wire fences are generally best and most eco- 
nomical for hog control. For large fields, 26-inch 
woven wire fencing, with good posts and a_ barbed 
wire below, close to the ground, and one six or seven 
'inches above, makes a good fence. The efficiency and 





durability of the fence will be in proportion to the sta- 
| bility of the corner posts. 






For smaller fields and large lots, 32- to 36-inch woven 





What Must One Have to Grow Hogs? 


Here Are Some of the Things That Will Help Make Hog 


Rai 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor. The Progressive Farmer 

re should be used, and for boar lots or small | 
trong posts and good planks are the only satisfacto 
fencing materials 

Houses.—The individual hoghouse or lot is by 
all means most suitable for the South. The individual 
hoghouse, suitable for housing a sow and her litter, 


that is permits of always m 


surroundings. There 


movable, aintaining sanitary 


is no longer any doubt but it pays 


to change the hog lots at least once a year, and pre- 
lerably twice a year, because of the greater freedom 
from disease, worms, and other parasites which it 
ecures. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1487 on Pract Hog Houses 


ould be in the hands of everyone before he starts 
equipping his farm for hog production. 

Troughs and Feeding Floors.—Hogs are too ir 
quently fed on the ground and when this ground is a 
muddy lot, filthy with hog manure and i 1 with 





“WEE, WEE,” SAID THE RUNT, “GET OFF MY NOSE.” 


intestinal worms, there 


feed 


the eges of 
a W 


wormy he 


is not only 
invited in t 
diseases. If many 
enough 
and 1 


too great 
1e form of 
25 are to be 
for the num- 
cleaned regu 


aste of but trouble is 


° 1 - 1 
es or otner no 


oe } 
led, a concrete feeding hoor, large 


ber of hogs kept and that may be 





larly is a good investment. Feeding troughs that the 
hogs cat get into or upset and that are kept clean 
are a necessity. Bulletins are available describing tie 
construction of these. 

Hay Rack.—When hogs do not have green graz- 
ing, alfalfa or other legume hay meals are necessary, 
unless the hogs have a regular supply of good leafy 
legume hay \ small rack from which the hogs can 
get this hay prevents waste and also the soiling of the 
feed from muddy feet in muddy lots. 

Self-feeder—Experiments by the United States 


Department of Agriculture and others have proved that 
litters raised on the self-feeder make pork more eco- 
nomically, even though the lessened labor of feeding is 
not counted. Plans and specifications for the building 
of self-feeders may be had from the state experiment 
stations and from the United States Department cf 
Agriculture. 

Shade.—In the South it pays to go to 
ble and expense to provide shade in 
shade should be complete with a free 


trou- 
The 


air. 


some 
summer. 
circulation of 

Hog Wallows.—Hog wallows are not a necessity, 
if good shade is provided, but are beneficial if properly 
uuilt and kept clean. A mudhole, even if alongside of 


a running stream, is a breeder of disease and much 
worse than no wallow at all. 
Watering Devices.—There are many self-water- 


ing-devices on the market and most of them will prove 
satistactory if properly cared for, but whatever device 
is used it is important that the hog be supplied with 
abundance of clean water that he can get to witl 
trouble or h mud and filth. 





10out 
wading through 
Dipping Vats and Oilers.—Lice do much damage 
unless some effort is made to protect them 
from these parasites. Other parasites may also prove 
damaging unless some effective effort is made to pro- 
tect the hogs from them. 

For any considerable number of hogs, the dipping 
vat is the best equipment for protecting hogs from lice 
and other external parasites. For a smaller number of 
hogs there are mechanical oiling devices on the market, 


1 ~ 
to hogs 


or the homemade device of a post, wound with old 
sacks and kept saturated with oil may be used. Or 
under the shade provided in summer a shallow sand 


box may be made and kept saturated with crude oil. 
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ising a More Assured Success 
Filth and Dampness.—l'ilthy lot d da 
larte! re great obsta ; | 
r in tl South di nter. \ 
uipment should planned to guar 
immer and winter and especially against dam] 
inter. Self-feeders, watering devices, dipping 
ind wallows should be built on concrete floors, o 


provided to 
iround th 


prevent mudholes and filth t 


em. 





Outside of 


1 
other 


fences, which may be used for cont 
livestock, and houses, the equipment for hog 
ing is not expensive, but it is essential to the best re 
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Southern Livestock Men Meet at Raleigh 
Next Week 


T STATE College in Raleigh, 
the Southern Livestock Associat 
17th annual nvention. It will b 

| yple from all over the South. Let 
rich in 

South 

“helpful in 
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lems on our own farms. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1928 

Opening Exercises—Welcome grec gs and 
President’s Address- 
riculture, e, 
The National Livestock and Meat 
R. C. Pollock, General Manager, 
aaa of Meat 
Animal Industr 





Homer 
>, Tenn 





Board and _ Its 


Chicago, Iilinois 


Warner, Bur 


Work— 

Demenetintine—e. F 
Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1928 

The Control of Parasites in Sheep in the South—Dr. ( 
Curtice, Bureau of Animal Industry, McNeill, Mis 

Why Extension and Smith- ie ae Men Should Not Pr 
Veterinary Medicine—Dr. C. A. Cary, State V« i 
Auburn, Ala. 

The Relation of Lppentant: Ba the Future Farming Pr rogram 
of the South—Dr. B. . Kilgore, Edit [ I 

ive Farmer, Ky. 


Role 


ractice 


Louis 


The 
E. 


vill e 

of Livestock 

Wentworth, Dire 
Chicago, III. 

The Value of a Small Flock on a North bags ey Sgro 
How to Handle It—Dr. H. B. Arbuck! 
Davidson, N. C. 

The ae Quality of Meat Work—O. G 
re of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C 

The Size and Importance of the Dairy ae nied S. FR 
Chief, Bureau of Dairy Industry rton, 

Making Register of Merit Daiiiiin tt. L. 
Bree Newton, N. C. 

The Heed of a State Organization Among or _Dairymen— 
Discussion led by Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor, The P 

armer, Raleigh, N. C 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1928 

Parasites of Southern Livestock—Dr. Maurice 
Zoological Div ashington, D. C 

ee, Place of Dual Purpose Cate~D. Z 
Lybrook Farms, Advance, N. 

Control of the Ox Warble—L. I. Ca 

Specialist, Blacksburg, Va. 

Wiiatiestias Commercial Beef Cattle in the South—George 5 
zempion. Head, Animal Husbandry Department, A. & 
M. College, Mississippi. 
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ctor, Arm S 
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(Lack of space prevents our publishing eight addi- 
tional subjects of equal importance.) 


| oA STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS 


The eciiaadl Inventory 


4 ey farmer has been accused many times of being 
a poor business man, of not being able at any tim 
to tell exactly where he stands in a financiz ily 
To some extent this is true but more and more he S 
are getting the habit of keeping some sort of cost ac 
counts, production records, and taking ai 
annual inventory of their business. 
Without some such system he is 
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wort to draw false conclusions regarding his 

Brant financial condition simply from the amount 
of cash he happens to have on hand. Mat 

times a small cash bank balance may be discouraging 
when in reality he is doing well but has his earnin 
tied up in some kind of property. On the other han 


a large amount of cash in the bank due to a liquidati 
of farm produce, livestock, or other property, may give 
him an exaggerated opinion of his property and encour 
ige less careful spending. 

A farm inventory shows the operator his net worth, 
which is nothing more than the total value of all 
property above his liabilities. And if this mventory 
taken each year, a simple comparison will show just 
what he has done; whether he is getting ahead or going 
behind. An inventory may also be a revelation to the 
farmer as to just how his money is invested and whe! 
his money is being made or lost. Some farm project 
that he thought unimportant may be the real money- 
maker while his favorites may be the losers. 





A good sharp pencil is often the most important 
piece of equipment on the modern farm.—Ohio Farmer. 
- 
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“I couldn't ask for more wear or more 
foot comfort than Ball-Band footwear 
gives me.’’—]. C. Bridger, Jonesboro, 


Arkansas 

















Here are 3 of 
Ball-Band’s 800 styles and 


“There's More Days WEAR in all 


Ernest and Theodore H. 
Greiner, East Syracuse, 
New York, say, *‘We've 
been wearing Ball-Band 
goods right along. We 
got the habit from dad’* 








BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS « LIGHT RUBBERS « HEAVY RUBBERS 
ARCTICS « GALOSHES « SPORT AND WORK 
SHOES . WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 





Look for the Red Ball 





NEE boot, rubber arctic, or heavy rubber—Ball- 
Band builds long wear into them all. 


More days wear is the result of more than thirty 
years’ experience and specializing in footwear. 


Into this footwear goes live, firm, tough rubber... 
rubber that is prepared especially for making footwear. 


And the knit fabrics are Ball-Band’s own make and 
are used only in Ball-Band products. 


In the hands of men skilled in making footwear 
these materials are shaped into boots, arctics, and 
rubbers that have made the Red Ball trade-mark stand 
for more days wear to millions of outdoor workers. 


What is your size? What styles do you prefer? 
There are more than 800 to choose from in the Ball- 
Band line, including leather work shoes with water- 
proof Mishko soles. A style of footwear for every kind 
of work and sport, every personal preference, and a 
size to fit every man, woman or child. 


There is a Ball-Band dealer near you (if not, write 
us). Ask him for Ball-Band by name, and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark to be sure that you are getting it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





‘The fasteners on my Ball-Band 

arctics never get stuck and the tops 

never bulge or sag around the in- 

step,” reports Frieda Sauter, Halls, 
Missouré 
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Important Lessons for Our Truckers 


Big Facts Discovered in Twenty Years’ Work at Virginia Truck Experiment Station 
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“I smoke a Lucky instead 
of eating sweets.” ne 


Lady Grace 
Drummond Hay, 


only female passenger 
on the Graf Zeppelin. 














“The fact that we were not permitted to smoke from 
the time the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen until 
we landed at Lakehurst only increased my appetite 
for a Lucky Strike. Oh, how good that first one tasted! 
I’m really keen for Lucky Strike—the toasted flavor 
is delightful. I smoke a Lucky instead of eating 
sweets—that’s what many men have been doing for 





years. I think it high time we women smoked Luckies 
and kept our figures trim.” 


LApy GRACE DRUMMOND HAy 


The modern common sense way—reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet. Everyone is doing it—men keep 


adie Genco healthy and fit, women retain a trim figure. 
Drummond Hay, 


Gest women to fy the Atlentic Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 


om Europe to the 


United Crates, then toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 


alternative for that craving for sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 
doctors recognize this when they say Luckies are less 
irritating than other cigarettes. Athletes, who must 
keep fit, testify that Luckies do not harm their wind 


nor physical condition. That’ s why Luckies have 


SOT PORE RE GREY SER LGN AI 627 FEO OIE AMER TITEL 


always been the favorite of those men who want to 
keep in tip-top shape and realize the danger of over- 
weight. 


> 


i A reasonable proportion of sugar in the diet is rec- 


ommended, but the authorities are overwhelming 





r ; Sk Coast to coast radio hook-up 
yuld , every Saturday night through 

the National Broadcasting | too many such are eaten by the American people. 
Company’s network. The Lucky ‘ . P ’ 
Strike Dance Orchestrain“The | 50, for moderation’s sake we say:— 
- 4 ‘ Tunes that made Broadway, 
Broadway.” 


pe " o / “REACH FOR A LUCKY 
tin ) : | INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


a. y It’s toasted 


a Lucky 
: instead of No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
sting 


ee a sweet. 


that too many fattening sweets are harmful and that 
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© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Detco-Licut 
and The Open Mind 





IME 


home could only 


was when the farm 
wish for 
and 


in the age of the lantern 


electric light and power, 
lived 


and well-sweep. Not so today. 





For the past twelve years farmers 
have been enjoying every electri- 
cal convenience through the service of Delco-Light. 

An interesting origin had Delco-Light. General 
Motors’ research engineers had just invented Delco 
starting and lighting for automobiles and had revolu- 
tionized driving. There came to the Delco factory a 
telegram from a farm in Florida, asking for an extra 
system. On investigation, it was found that the farm 
owner was using the lighting system of his Cadillac 
to light his home. 


General Motors has an open mind. Ideas from 
everywhere are welcomed. And the idea suggested 
by this Florida farmer started the engineers on a new 
path of research and development— individual elec- 
trical plants for the farm. The result was Delco- 
Light, whose plants today supply a high percentage 


of all electric service in rural America. 

Delco-Light products light isolated homes and 
barns The Q Pumps carry 
water to faucets. The power plants have lifted the 
; shoulders. The 
farmer no longer waits for electricity to come from the 
town. He has his own electric station—Delco-Light, 
a product of General Motors—and the Open Mind. 


GEN ERAL MOTORS 


°A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET »* PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE *» OAKLAND »* 
LaSALLE » CADILLAC » All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
IPD Electric Water Systems 


at a finger’s touch. 


heavy tasks that once fell on women’s 


BUICK 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Young Trail Blazers of the Sixties 


Another Prize Letter on “Old Times in Dixie’’ 
By? MRS. BESSIE DALLAS 


Newton County, 


This story is one of the prize letters in 


our “Old Times” contest. It forms a sort 
of background and explanation of much 
that is taking place in Dixie today. The 
subject and the charm with which it is 
treated lend variety and entertainment to 
the popular series in which it appears. 


NE lovely Saturday morning in June, 
1860, a lovely little schoolma’am 

down South in Dixie” 
her mirror. After 
rearranging a few golden 
put a becoming derby-shaped hat, 
with ostrich plumes, 


( 


“away stood be- 
arranging and 
ringlets, she 
laden 
upon her shapely, 


fore 


well-poised head. She was surpassingly 
beautiful. Her clear, bright eyes, as 
sweet as violets and as rich in hue, were 


exquisitely set off by a complexion like 
that of a pink rose petal. 

prim, stately little lady she 
whose whole figure and bearing be- 
tokened the dignity and pride that were 
hers by nature. And when dressed in her 
basque, with puckered overskirts, 
and posed as now in her usual studious 
mood, she made a picture that the most 
queenly might be pardoned for envying. 


A very 
was, 


stylish 


It was in an aristocratic home that this 


charming young preceptress had _ been 
reared. Its libraries were stocked with 
works in classical and standard litera- 
ture which were closely and enjoyably 
read. Mrs. Byrd had kept a_ well- 
trained tutor in her home since Blanche, 
the oldest of seven, was five years 
of age. When Audubon, the  natur- 
alist, was a teacher in Jefferson College, 


Blanche’s mother even prevailed on him 
to come out to her home after his day’s 
work was finished at the institution and 
give Blanche every afternoon a_ short 
lesson in drawing. So this little miss of 
ante-bellum days had been kept so con- 
tinuously employed that she had had very 
little time to think of pretty features be- 
fore she was eighteen. 

Just as Blanche’s father and mother 
began planning to send her North and 
then possibly to Europe, to complete her 
education, the question of secession was 
being hotly discussed that they de- 
cided to postpone her going for at least 
another year. 

So here before her mirror stands our 
pretty little schoolma’am. She is in a 
home some miles from her own, awaiting 
the arrival of her father and mother 
whom she is to accompany to the big bar- 
becue and public speaking at her school- 
house today—an occasion not connected 
with her school itself, but growing out of 
the political excitement of the times. 


so 


Why had she become a teacher? It 

came about apparently quite by accident. 
Mr. Stone, the great planter, in a neigh- 
borhood of scarcely twenty dwellers had 
kept a schoolma’am from the North 
through the warm months of June, July, 
\ugust, and September for the girls and 
young lads. 
New England 
fill her regular en- 
this summer. The Byrd 
and Stone families had once been neigh- 
and were still close friends. Mr. 
knew very well that Blanche was 
prepared to fill the vacancy. 
went to persuade the little 
the place at a handsome salary. 
sult, school at the little 
was soon going on with a new impulse. 
Mrs. Stone had four children in the 
school. Mothers of the neighborhood 
would drop their spinning and knitting 
and run over to tell her what a wonder- 
ful little teacher they had. 


Blanche had 


For some reason, the 
lady had_ failed 


gagement here 


to 


bors 


So over he 
miss to take 
As a re- 
log schoolhouse 


weeks’ adven- 
tures as teacher in the schoolroom, on 
this last Saturday morning in June and 
was highly elated over the work. “It is 
sometimes trying to hold the attention 


had three 





Mississippi 


of the pupils, but ‘life is lent for noble 
deeds’ and my mission must be to teach,” 
she mused. As these thoughts ran through 
Blanche’s mind she felt a warming of her 
heart with pride. 


These musings of the little lady stand- 
ing before her mirror in the Stone home 
were cut short as her father with his 
family drove up in a carriage’ drawn by 
a pair of beautiful blacks. They had 
called to see if all were ready to go out 


to do their share in making the big speak- 
ing’ and barbecue a grand success. And 
then, too, they wished to learn personally 
of Blanche’s taste for her new work. 


Ill 
From far and near, in carriages, in 
buggies, and on horseback the people 


were coming to the speaking—some from 
so great a distance that they must camp 
a night or two on the way. Some came 
to listen to the great orators, to 
meet relatives and friends, others to have 
fun and a great feast—for a great feast 
it was. Besides the barbecued viands, the 
dinner consisted of the richest produc- 
tions from the kitchens of nearly 
family present. 

With the help of her father, Blanche 
climbed into the carriage beside her 
mother, at the same time dropping into 
her mother’s lap a letter which she had 
concealed in her umbrella. 


Her mother 


some 


every 


was her confidante, best 
friend, and pal, always ready to help her 
in fixing her standards of life. She had 
told her daughter that if she ever cared 
to marry, she hoped to be able to get her 
father to°help her in selecting some great 
knight, a thoroughbred, regardless 
money, estates, or religious sect. 

While Mr. Byrd questioned his daugh- 
ter in regard to her new adventure in the 
schoolroom, Mrs. Byrd read the letter 
with great pride. 


of 


IV 


Herbert Stuart was a son of a promi- 
nent and wealthy planter and would fin- 
ish his college course in one more year. 
The Byrd and Stuart families had been 
great friends but had met and _ visited 
only at infrequent intervals. Blanche had 
thought of them as she did of relatives; 
in fact, she had had very few fairy 
dreams of a Romeo. 

Herbert was at the schoolhouse an hour 
before the Byrd family arrived, for he 
wished to walk softly over the same floor 
and look over the little room that Blanche 
was used to every day. 

His chest expanded from 40 to 41 while 
some of the patrons told him of the won- 
derfully accomplished little Southern 
schoolma’am they had out there. 

Herbert stepped to the door for a peep 


at the grandstand just in time to face 
Mrs. Byrd and Blanche as they entered 
the building. He spoke cordially and 


passed out with a chest expansion down 
to about 39, for he had not yet received 
an answer to his letter. 


Mrs. Byrd and Blanche went in, 
themselves on a back row and quietly 
talked over the secret of the letter. “Her 
bert is of a husky family, a springy, 
clean-muscled young Apollo, whom your 
father thinks morally perfect. So we 
shall leave the height of your regard 
for him to be determined by yourself,” 
said Mrs. Byrd to her daughter. 

Vv 

The speaking was a grand success. L 
O. C. Lamar and James Z. George had 
spoken with eloquence and power in be- 
half of peace for the planters of the 
South. These two giants of that day were 
trying to find again and kold the old bonds 
of common American feeling and natural 


seated 


(Concluded on page 20) 



































































































He stood at the window 
and saw that hailstorm cut his yield 25% 


— yet his crop won the Georgia First Prize! 


"MHERE was nothing for A. P. Johns to do 
that day but look on and wonder how 
much of the crop that storm would leave 

him! It was a staggering disappointment, for he 
had entered 5 acres of his farm (at Toccoa, Ga.) 
in the 1927 “More and Better Cotton per Acre 
Contest’ of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture. 


He had abundantly fertilized those 5 acres with 
800 pounds of mixed fertilizers, some 7-10-6*, 
some 5-10-3—half or more of the nitrogen being 
derived from Cyanamid. He had side-dressed 
them with two applications of 80 pounds to the 
acre of Ammo-Phos (our ammonium phos- 
phate). The crop had come along splendidly 
—up to now! 


But the remaining 75% of his crop 
still stood when the storm had 
passed. And at harvest time it to- 
taled 4,479 pounds of lint cotton 
on the 5 acres, or 896 pounds per 
acre! 


BRAND 


CEE 





535 Fifth Avenue 


(—i. e., 7% Nitrogen, 10% Phosphoric Acid, 6% Potash) 


It won him first prize in the staple contest. It 
brought him a net profit, after paying for his 
fertilizer and labor, of $733.85. 


He had put in approximately $100 worth of fer- 
tilizer, instead of perhaps $50 worth. He had 
used higher analysis fertilizers than is the com- 
mon practice. And the fertilizers derived at least 
half of their nitrogen from Cyanamid, the form 
of nitrogen that feeds the crop steadily through 
the growing season and cannot leach out in 
heavy Spring rains. 


Cyanamid is included in 85% of the mixed fer- 
tilizers now on the market. But it is worth while 
to make sure of getting a brand that is made up 
with it, for it is the first-choice source of the 
nitrogen. Furthermore, it 
neutralizes acids that other- 
wise rot the bags, and it 
keeps the mixture in perfect 
condition for drilling des- 
pite damp storage or wet 
weather. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY a i a 
New York 4 - ¢ 
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Forcing 


for more milk 






How to Meet the Winter 
feeding strain 


OR the long winter grind, 

when feed comes high and 
milk comes hard—your cows 
need more than good food and 
comfortable quarters. To show 
a profit instead of a loss there 
must be no laggards, no cows off 
feed, sickly or irregular. 


The plan that spells profits is 
—regular conditioning. Regu- 
lating and toning up the diges- 
tion and assimilation gives the 
cow a chance to convert—at a 
profit—the dry, hard-to-digest 
winter feeds. Without such aid, 
breakdowns are invited — and 
cow ills are costly. 

Kow-Kare is a scientific compound 
of Iron—the great builder and blood 
purifier— blended with potent medic- 
inal herbs and roots. Its action is by 
regulating rather than by stimu- 
lating. It builds permanent vigor 
and responsiveness intothe productive 
and genital organs where 
weakness first finds a foot- 
hold. 

The regular use of Kow- 
Kare with backward milk- 
ers brings into your 
pocket many times the few 
cents a month per cow it 
costs to supply this aid. 








is now made safe_ 
by Kow-Kare conditioning 








Free Cow Book 


New illustrated 36-page book 

on cows mailed on request. 

Full of usefuldairy hintsand 
information. 


The extra quarts tell their own-story 
before your eyes. And remember, it 
takes but a slight milk increase per 
cow to actually double the net 
profit from the herd. 


When Cows Freshen 


aid them through their trying period 
with Kow-Kare a few weeks before 
and after. Once used in this way, 
you will never again let a cow freshen 
without this great builder of vigor. 
Kow-Kare is sold by drug, hard- 
ware, feed and general stores—$1.25 
and 65c. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied we will mail direct, postpaid. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


KOW-KARE 


Concentrated Invigorator 
for milk cows 













Home-Mix your own Complete Mineral 


A mineral mixture of recognized conditioning value is made by mixing 
30 Ibs. salt, 30 lbs. fine-ground limestone, 30 Ibs. steamed bone meal and 
four cans (large) Kow-Kare. For well under $6 per hundred you will have 
an unbeatable mineral. Use 80 Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 














- I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
: pigs— drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 

| of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 

I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 

| Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliy- 

ere both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 

| Bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
te8ed, your money back. Write at once to EB Marshall, Pres, 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 406, Milwaukee, Wis. 













WORLD’S GREATEST VALUES 
LOOK AT THESE ASTOUNDING BARGAINS 


waist « warenBEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, LATEST STYLE 
E> White gold effect, Jeweled Movement, 


Assorted Shapes, Tested Accurate. $ 35 
EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE —_— 
50e With Order, balance $3.85, C. 0. D. 


MANTLE LOCKEIGHT-DAY MAHOGANY FINISH MANTEL CLOCK 
Size 19x8 inches. Old Reliable 
A same Git le g a 79 
7 SPECIAL PRICE _ 
- D. 


Se With Order, balance $4.95, C. O. 








Seen BEAUTIFULLY PAINTED 32-PIECE DINNER SET 











Gs i. Serves 6 people. Pretty Flower Design. 

<> J EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE 52 
= SS 51.00 With Order, balance $4.95, C. 0. D 7 

moccas wane GENUINE ROGERS’ SOLID TABLEWARE SET 

= = amous for Years. 26-pe. Service for 6. 
EXTRA SPECIAL PRICE $ 70 

Y \ gieer- Y 75c With Order, balance $3.95. C. 0. D. 

s 





4 

Only i8¢ a piece. CHEST 7Sc EXTRA 
EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED. 
FREE PR I Z E Sj Select Article and prize. Send Small De- 

ss posit, Pay Balauce te Postman on Arrival. 
Choice of one] if not Satistied return in 2 days and get 
Rasor, 24-inch String Pearls,| your Money Back. Don't Delay. Rush Or- 
Foumtat Pen, or 2-piece Kitch. | 4¢F- Write for Greatest Bargai 


mn Book. 
on Set_with any article above. |LARK SALES C0), Charianees ene As 


Chattanooga, T. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


an lg ea el 
NORTH CAROLINA 

K ASTERN Carolina’s third annual 
-4 peanut exposition will be held at 
Williamston, December 25 to 29. It is 
expected that 5 counties and 15 towns 
will take part in the 
celebration. Each 
county will have a 
separate day. About 
$1,600 in premiums 
will be offered. Sec- 
retary N. G. Bart- 
lett says that a rep- 
resentative collec- 
tion of exhibits will 
be gathered. 
Il 

Crops Team Wins.—The crops judg- 
ing team representing the North Caro- 
lina State College won the intercollegiate 
crops judging contest at the International 
Live Stock and Grain Exposition, Decem- 
ber 1, by the highest score ever made by 
a college team. This is the fourth win 
in six years and the second consecutive 
win by a team representing North Caro- 
lina. The team was composed of E. H. 
Floyd, of Fairmont; J. E. Zimmerman, 
of Lexington; I. A. McLain, of States- 
ville, and J. W. Davis, of Harmony. 
Prof. W. H. Darst, professor of farm 
crops, trained the young men and accom- 
panied them to Chicago. 


Ill 

Gray Accepts New Position.—J ames 
M. Gray, assistant director of extension 
and state agent in charge of farm demon- 
stration work at State College since 1922, 
has resigned his’ position with the col- 
lege effective January 1, to take charge 
of the educational work of the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Bureau of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Gray is well known to farm- 
ers of the state. Following his gradu- 
ation from State College, he was for one 
year instructor in agriculture at the Bre- 
vard Institute. He then became assistant 
director of farmers’ institutes for the 
State Department of Agriculture. Suc- 
cessively then he was county agent in 
Durham and Gaston counties and district 
agent in charge of the mountain district. 
Since 1922, he has been assistant director 
of extension in charge of farm demon- 
stration work. In his new position, Mr. 
Gray succeeds Homer H. B.° Mask who 
has been promoted by the Chilean Ni- 
trate Bureau. Mr. Gray will have his 
headquarters at Raleigh. Dean I. O. 
Schaub says that while the college re- 
grets to lose the services of this experi- 
enced and valuable worker, it could not 
meet the promotion in salary and position. 


IV 


Governor Holds Farm Conference.— 
One of the first important steps taken by 
Governor-elect O. Max Gardner to im- 
prove farm conditions in North Carolina 
was to call a conference of farmers and 
agricultural leaders in the office of Dr. 
E. C. Brooks, president of State College, 
on Tuesday, December 11. Among those 
invited to participate in the conference 
were Dr. Brooks, Dean I. O. Schaub, 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, Dr. Clarence Poe, Dr. 
E. C. Branson, Hugh McRae, J. Sidney 
Cates, and others. The meeting was held 
for the purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations for a practical farm program 
for the state. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA 
“MLENWOOD Farm, in Spartanburg 
County, holds five of the nine state 
Jersey championships for one-year tests, 


| while an eight-year-old cow, Blue Fox’s 


Eminent Chromo, owned by 
Thomas Taylor, Jr., of 
Columbia, made the highest 
individual record of 17,218 
pounds of milk and 867 
pounds of butterfat. Fred 
H. Young’s famous Jersey, 
Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie, 
which once set a_ world’s 
production record, and one of her stable 
mates appeared among the nine cham- 





| pions, as did a cow owned by the S. C. 


Experiment Station. Blue Fox’s Emi- 
nent Queen, another of Mr. Young’s 
world record cows, holds the highest but- 


| terfat record, 642 pounds, among the eight 


state champion Jerseys on a 305-day test. 
On this list also are to be found Jerseys 


_owned by Kai Schwensen and Glenwood 


Farm, both of Spartanburg County, and 
the South Carolina Experiment Station at 
Clemson College. 

II 


Piedmont Counties Grow Fine Hay. 
—A total of 29 bales of hay exhibited by 
C. E. Kay, at the recent Anderson Coun- 
ty Fair included alfalfa, vetch and oats, 
cowpea, crimson clover and oats, vetch 
and barley, peanuts, Sudan grass, sor- 
ghum, and mixed hay, and won for him 
numerous prizes in the general and single 
entry classes. Incidentally it is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. and Mrs. Kay hada 
total of 57 entries in the agricultural de- 
partment of the Anderson fair, proving 
them to be fine exponents of diversified 
farming. 

Ill 

Increasing Interest in Labor-saving 
Machinery. — South Carolina farmers 
are tending to use larger power units and 
more labor-saving machinery, according 
to Prof. J. T. McAlister, extension agri- 
cultural engineer. He reports that in his 
recent trips over the State, he finds great 
interest in multiple hitch and in the use 
of tractors and other machinery. Com- 
panies selling tractors in South Carolina 
reported larger sales than in any previ- 
ous year and interest in machinery ex- 
hibits at fairs has been much greater than 
ever. Mr. McAlister calls attention to an 
Aiken County farmer, Mr. Simmons, who 
has successfully grown a crop of cotton 
cultivated with a general purpose tractor 
except for one cultivation with mules. 





| 
| 


VIRGINIA 
ARRY L. Moore, of Rockbridge 


County, Virginia, began work De- 
cember 1 as specialist in charge of poul- 
try work of the Virginia Extension Di- 
vision with head- 
quarters at Blacks- 
burg. He is a grad- 
uate of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
with the degree of 
B. S. in agriculture, 
and took his Master 
of Science degree, 
majoring in poultry, 
at Cornell University. He served for 
three years as county agent in Shenan- 
doah and more recently has been the effi- 
cient county agent in Pittsylvania. 








II 

Mrs. M. M. Davis Resigns. — Mrs. 
Mary Moore Davis, for the last eight 
years state home demonstration agent, 
Virginia extension division, has tendered 
her resignation to become effective De- 
cember 31. She will remain in the state 
for three months to complete some special 
work and then plans to devote some time 
to further study. Mrs. Davis was assis- 
tant state agent and then acting state 
agent from 1918 to July 1, 1920 when she 
Was appointed state agent in charge of 
all extension work among women and 
girls. She has been particularly success- 
ful in her efforts to better conditions in 
the homes of the state, especially in the 
rural districts, and her work has attract- 
ed attention throughout the whole coun- 
try. It was largely due to her efforts 
that the Virginia Homemakers’ Associa- 
tion was organized and is now such a po- 
tent influence in the life of Virginia farm 
women. 


iI 


Miss Maude Wallace, New Home 
Agent.— Miss Maude Wallace comes 
from North Carolina to Virginia Janu- 
ary 1 to be state home demonstration 
agent succeeding Mrs. M. M. Davis. Miss 
Wallace has been assistant state agent in 
North Carolina since 1921 and is well 
known throughout the South for out- 
standing work as a teacher of home eco- 
nomics and domestic science, as well as 
for her success in work with women and 
girls in North Carolina. 

IV 

Virginia Grange at the National 
Meeting.—Virginia, youngest of the 
State Granges was well represented at 
the recent national meeting in Washing- 
ton. State President J. R. Horseley sub- 
mitted an excellent report of the progress 
of the Grange in Virginia since its state- 
wide organization was perfected in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Horseley said, “In regard 
to the future of the Grange in Virginia, 
the possibilities for the organization and 
the opportunity for usefulness are very 
great. 
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December 15, 1928 


OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
ot J 


The Good Samaritan 


| ate men traveled the road from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho. 








Jesus told the story to illustrate the 
philosophies of life which dominated 
three of them. 

qo 9 
H i | 

One was a robber. 
His ideal of life fit- 
ted his profession. A 
robber has a thief’s 
creed, which is, “Ev- 
erything is mine, if 
I can get it.” A rob- 
ber is a fiend in 
human form. No life 
would be safe in a 
society dominated by robbers. Something 
for nothing is a thief’s policy. Whether 
he steals chickens from sleeping farmers, 
flips cards all night in a gamester’s den, 
fixes prices on the necessities of life for 
helpless consumers, or cracks someone’s 
safe or head to rob him, he is the same 
low citizen with the ideals that dominate 
lions and tigers. 

It is a struggle to keep commerce irom | 
descending to the “get-as-get-can” meth- 
ods of robbers. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Ancient civilizations heaped up treas- 
ures which were borrowed by force from | 
weaker peoples. Secret diplomacy is of- 
ten a relic of robber days. Furtive com- 
mercial agents, representing avaricious 
states, still use the diplomatic club to en- 
rich themselves. 


All in all, the robber is the most use- 
less of all human beings. 


" T 


The Levite walked the Jericho road. 
His philosophy was, “Look out for your- 
self first.’ He never troubled trouble 
that wasn’t his trouble. Let the beaten 
man look out for himself. This is 
the ideal of the smug. It is_ still 
with us. It says, “Since life is a 
Jericho road. a man’s number must be 
No. 1.” This philosophy leads a man to 
get what he can and keep what he gets. 
It reads no poetry. It tends no helpless 
children. It wraps up no Christmas pres- 
ents for unfortunate people. It votes 
against everything that raises taxes. Three 
pronouns dominate the speech of the 
Levite. They are “me, my, and mine.” He 
has everything to lose, hence he risks 
nothing. 

He is immeasurably better than the 
robber, but he does nothing to help any- 
body else. 


|e | | 














The Samaritan walked there. He had 
his philosophy. It was, “Any help that | 
I can render, let me do it while I live.” 
He wanted to help everyone in every 
possible way, no matter what his necessity 
might be. 

The happiest crowd of men I ever saw | 
was a group of farmers who went to the | 
cornfields of a crippled neighbor and 
husked and cribbed his corn for him. 
When the day was done, a good supper 
Was eaten and each man drove home with 
a happy heart. Only they who take the | 
part of Santa Claus know that he exists. 


The Samaritan is a valuable person in 
the world. We get help by giving it. I 
think of goodness as I do about electric- 
ity: unless it can get through you, it can’t 
get into you. 

3y the Samaritan’s spirit we can build 
anew world of loving understanding. We 


shall be ashamed to quarrel about our | 


creeds if we fill our hands with Samari- 
tan deeds. 

If we could fill every home, in village 
and city, with this refining fire of human 
kindness it would make the world warm 
with love and light. 
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FARMALL 
and Its Equipment 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER engineers 
have worked just as long and as hard in design- 

ing Farmall tools and equipment as they have 

in developing the Farmall. It’s the combination of 
the Farmall with its easy handling and accurate work- 
ing tools that make it the phenomenal success it is. 


The McCormick-Deering Farmall is not the first 
general-purpose tractor to be offered to farmers. 
Tractors designed for all-crop power farming were 
built ten years ago. But they got nowhere because 
the manufacturers forgot or did not know that a 
really successful general-purpose tractor must start 
from the implement end. It must work right with 
the various plows, cultivators, planters, mowers and 
other specialized tools. 


The Farmall is a system of farming, capable of 
cutting costs in general farm production to the bone. 
Farmall results have built Farmall demand. A 
Farmall will pay on any farm of 50 acres or more. 
Talk it over with your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ©F AMERICA Chicago, 111. 


(Incorporated) 
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SE FARMALL with the 2 or 4-row planter and you will put in 25 
to 60 acres of corn in an 8-hour day, and do it easily. With the 4-row 
cultivator on the Farmall, also shown here, you can clean the rows at the rate 
of 35 acres in an 8-hour day, in early cultivation, and over 50 acres a day in 
later cultivating. At haying time, Farmall with 7-foot power-driven Farmall 
mower will easily cut 25 acresof the heaviest hay in an 8-hour day. By adding 
a 7-foot trailer mower, as shown here, you can cut 50 acres, and more, in a 
day. At raking, tedding, on the sweep rake, loading, hauling, etc., the Farmall 
means new economies and new profits. Farmall is perfectly adapted for plow- 
ing, for belt work, and for horseless farming the year around. 
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DURABLE RIB 
MEN’S UNION SUITS 


Union suits for men, of fine ribbed 
cotton construction with soft inner 
fleece to give added warmth without 


bulk. 

Perfectly sized and tailored and beau- 
tifully finished with extra heavy rayon 
trimming. 

A popular priced union suit of ex- 
cellent quality and appearance, made 
with the same painstaking care that 
distinguishes all of the famous Body- 
gard brands. 


Ask your retailer to show you this garment. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY THE ND FARM WOMAN 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
PURCHASING 








































SELL Your = 
Surplus Products }\ 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 500,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost a 
is very low. 

For advertisers who only wish to 
cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
These editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- . 
tions and tell you more about the an 
wonderful market they cover. A 
o letter or postal addressed to our 

nearest office will bring full in- 
formation. 











350 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY Birmingham, Als. 


Raleigh, N. C. allas, Texas 
2 Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 
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WEED CHAIN 
to pull you through 


WEED Chains are made strong and husky, for 
dependable traction in clay and gumbo. The 
hardened stee/ WEED cross chains grip deep. 
They give your tires a sure footing—stop skidding. 


Keep a set of WEED Chains in your car, ready to 
put on when roads get slippery. Be sure you get 
genuine WEED Chains. Identify them by their 
red connecting hooks and brass plated side chains 
with the name ‘‘ WEED” stamped on every con- 









necting hook and cross chain. 


Made by the World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 







AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
“Best by test’? for over 25 years 














AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY Ine 





| to which he 





in business 
forNour Safety | 
















GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


VE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from @ 
j@ Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated Shingles and 
Spohalt Roofing, _ Prelght paid. eae to nail 
on. yrite T Y for Free Samples and freigt 
Dald prices. FREE SAMPLES > STORRS 
Pareian FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
EPT. P . RALEIGH, N, C. 










DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Department for Catalog 


eel 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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INSTANT 
White Light 


from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns SO hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping up, 
easy to operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. GUAR- 
ANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal asa white light. If not satisfied, return 
at our expense. $1,000 given anyone showing us an oil lamp 
equal in every way to this New Instant-Light Aladdin. 


GET YOURS FREE We want one user in each 


locality to whom custom- 
ers can be referred. In that way you may get your own with- 
out cost. Be the fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 


MANT vp 3l 
LE LAMP CO 23 7 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago 


LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oli) LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORL' 





































TWICEITHE LIGHT 
ON HALF-THE OL 


LIGHT INSTANTLY 


Agents Wanted 








Make big money enare or fulltime. Our easy selling plan makes experi- 
ence unnecessary. We start you without money. Sample sent for 10 daya 
trial and GIVEN FREE when you a distributor. 









The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Projects Pay Students 


Profitable Projects of Future Carolina Farmers 


By ROY H. THOMAS, 


North Carolina State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


HE Agricultural Department at the 

Hickory Grove High School, South 
Carolina, under the direction of T. O. 
Goodman, teacher of agriculture, is put- 
ting across an 
standing piece of 
work, 


out- 


John Blackwell of 
this class is a renter 


boy and has five 


acres of cotton in 
his project. He does 
his own financing 


and has full control 
of his project. 





ROY H. THOMAS 


Blease Lattimore, 
another member of this department, has 
three acres of cotton from which he ex- 
pects two bales. He has a good orchard 
scientific Care, 
some very fruit 
Blease also helps with the 


gives and 


from which fine is sold 
vear. 


erowing of watermelons for market. 


each 


The chapter of Future Palmetto Farm- 

this school rented a small 
which will be converted into a 
The house will be remodeled, 
the erounds beautified, and a swimming 
pool and fishpond will be provided. 


Bunch of Doings by an All-round 


Farm Boy 

N UNUSUALLY varied record in 
<% vocational agriculture is reported 
from David Moss, a 10th grade student in 
this school. The following is an atcouit 
of this work as reported by W. H. Gar- 
rison, assistant supervisor of agricultural 
education in South Carolina: 


1 
ers of nas 
house 


camp site. 


“From his three acres of cotton David 
Moss expects 2% bales. It is estimated 
that the storm cut the yield at least 1% 
bales. This project also carries % acre 
of sweet potatoes and 75 White Leghorn 
hens. 


“During the crop year 1926-27 David 


cultivated three acres of cotton from 
which he made a labor income of $260. 
His income from the sweet potato pro- 


ject was $150. 

“A very remarkable feature of David's 
program is that he does his own finane- 
ing and has full control of the practices 
used. All of his methods are based upon 
experimental data and the practices of 
the best farmers in the community. 

“David takes care of the home orchard 
and keeps it in fine shape; has terraced 
the entire farm; has charge of five cows; 
looks after the feeding and marketing, 
and takes care of the hogs on the farm. 

“Quite a bit of money is made each 
year from work that is done in the home 
farm shop. Not only does he 
the shop work on the home farm, but « 
shop work for the community. 

“David is carrying 
has $100 loaned out, and buys 
clothes. 


attend to 
1 


$2,000 insurance, 
his own 
His only expense to his father 
is board. He does more-than enough 
work on the farm to pay for thi He 
also makes the best records in his class 
work at schoo! and takes an active part 
in athletics. He is planning to go to 
Clemson College when he 
school.” 


Boy’s Poultry Project Pays $96 in 
Five Months 

ROM the Cary, N. C., High Sclhiool 

comes an interesting account of a 
boy’s poultry project. Ralph FE. Sorrell 
selected poultry production as his work 
in agriculture last spring. His aim was 
to begin with day-old chicks and to carry 
the pullets through one year's produc- 
tion. He was fortunate to have houses 
in which to brood 600 chicks. His first 
step toward success was in taking a real 
interest in the many jobs outlined in his 
project book, which later proved to be a 
kind of second-nature with him. 


Ralph's 


1 
this. 


finishes high 


records give the following 


March, 
actual work by properly preparimeg nis 


study: In 1928 he began his 
houses, brooders, lots,and so on, for the 
reception of 483 White Leghorn chicks 
that were put in April 11 at a cost of 
$72.45. He bought and fed 3,400 pounds 
of feed which cost him $154.54. Other jn- 
cidentals totaling $12.30 (which includes 
$11, as depreciation on equipment) make 
a total expenditure of $239.29. 

He had 152 broiler cockerels which 
brought him $90.90 when ten weeks of 
age. Ralph, at this time, had found it in- 
convenient to complete his project as 
planned, but decided to carry pullets until 
late summer. He then sold 159 at 18 
weeks for age for $238.50. The drop- 
pings valued at $6 brought his receipts 
sup to $335.40 or an increase over expendi- 
tures of $96.11. 

It should not be taken that this young 
man will give up his plans, but 
has $96.11 more capital than he 
year. 


that he 
had last 
He plans to double his project. 
His success is due wholly to his de- 
termination and ability linked with his 


THIS PUPIL “KNOWS HIS BIRDS” 
His poultry business pays. Only modern 
methods are used. 


aptness at carrying out every tail ot 
given him by L. E. 


his teacher of agriculture. 


This Boy Made $1.65 


instructions Raper, 


Per Hen 


5 Rare following account of fit- 
able work with poultry is given by 
Clyde Hawkins, another student in the 


Cary High School :— 

“About fourteen months ago, upon the 
advice of my teacher of agriculture in 
the Cary High School, L. E. Raper, ! 
definitely decided to have a poultry pro- 
ject as my home work in agriculture. 


“The first problem I had was that ot 
either building a new house or convert- 
ing a garage into a suitable laying house. 
The garage afforded the cheapest house 


so it was decided upon. This garage 
faced north so I closed the front ot it 
and removed a few planks on the south 


to give about a 4-foot opening, which was 
covered with 2-inch mesh wire. A few 
other inexpensive additions and altera- 
tions as floor, nests, roosts, and dropping 
boards made this a comfortable house for 
50 hens. 

“On November 1, 1927, I began keep- 
ing accurate records of all transactions 
connected with the 50 yearling White 
Leghorn hens I had previously bought. 
My records on October 31, 1928, showed 
the following :— 


Receipts to October 31, 1928 


FT COMB. creer ik cdeckearonis weeks $235.8 
1,100 pounds manure ............. 11.00 
46 hens inventoried at 46.00 


Total receipts 
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No need 
to go out 


Sight obscuring del- 
uge! Tornado-like wind 
leaving great damagein 
its wake. Through the 
blinding storm the pen- 
etrating ray of a Barney 
& Berry long range 
focusing searchlight— 
darting its beam almost 
a quarter of a mile— 
shows the storm has 
done no damage to the 
buildings a thousand 
and more feet away 
across the farm. No 
need to venture out 
into the storm when 
your flashlight tells the 
story from the shelter 
of your porch. 


There’s amazing power 
in these lights. 


With a light of this kind, 
you don’t have to go out 
in storm, wind or cold. 
Your spotlight will go for 
you — illuminating the 
distant barn or garage, 
searching your yard from 
one end to the other or 
throwing its brilliant 
beam up and down the 
road. 


There are 18 different 
styles among these new— 


Barneyy Berry 
FLASHLIGHTS 


Each bears the name that 
| ae apaaned its quality. 
ach possesses distinctive 
featuresthatservedefinite 
purposes. Make sure your 
new flashlight bears the 
red, blue and white band 
of the Barney & Berry 
line. 
There are Barney & 
Berry batteries, too— 
known as “the better 
batteries” for flash- 
lights and radio. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Ice and Roller Skates 

Flashlights—Batteries 

Fishing Tackle—Tools 
Walden Cutlery 


i  % 


90D 00D DIDI) 
if you order 


REMEMBER! i722" 


in The Progressive Farmer and do not receive 
your goods in due time, write us within 30 
days from date of your order and we will 
Suarentee that you will get a satisfactory 
1. All our ads are guaranteed reliable. 





Expenditures from Nov. 1, 1927 


POS DO MONS: sis 6veeieiacs viekesous $ 62.50 
3,354 pounds grain, mash, etc..... 129.37 
Oyster shell and seeding green 
EE) Sesenek< sOecebe wens oveewseeas 6.45 
Depreciation, 20 per cent on 
OO eee ere ree tee eer 12.00 
Total SExpenditares .....6000- $216.32 
LIDOL ANCOME “cisescdeveseecss $ 82.55 


“This amounted to $1.65 per hen for my 
first trial with a 50-hen project. My fath- 
er and a neighbor who have watched my 
hens now have 200 pullets in a modern 
house, which means the entire family is 
glad for a trial with poultry as an agri- 
cultural project.” 


A Girl With Pigs Beats the Poultry 
Boys 

JITH her pigs and porkers, Letha 
‘Gardner, of Rockingham, N. C., High 
School, made $203 in less than 10 months. 
This is her own account of her business 
venture :— 

“T began my project on January 1, 1928, 
with one brood sow, four porkers, and 





six pigs, making a total of eleven hogs. 
This project was selected because I enjoy 


business or success. 
“The things emphasized in this project 
were regular feeding hours, running 





MAKING MONEY ON RAINY DAYS 


Davi Moss, of Hickory Grove, S. C., does 
farm shop work in connection with his studies 
in vocational agriculture. 


water, sanitary beds, good pasture, and 
plenty of green feed. Most of the feed 
was grown at home. The project was 
marketed codperatively when possible, or 
was used at home, and for supplying lo- 
cal demands. The receipts were $313; ex- 
penses $110, and profits $203 from Janu- 
ary 1 until October 19, 1928. 

“While conducting this project I 
learned that swine require attention, no 
matter how good or how poor the stock, 
and that feeding is one of the secrets of 
success.” 


" SURVEY OF FARM—HOME 
| WATER SUPPLY IN VIRGINIA | 


N CO-OPERATION the agri- 

cultural engineering department of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, J. D. Wy- 
sor, county agent, has just completed a 
farm and home water survey in Mont- 
gomery County. 


with 


A total of 48 requests for surveys were 
received. All of these surveys were made 
by J. A. Waller, Jr., of the agricultural 
engineering department, with the assist- 
ance of the home agents. Estimates of 
the cost of the installation of the water 
system recommended and the names of 
firms handling supplies for these were 
furnished by Mr. Waller. 

The majority of systems found to be 
most practicable were hydraulic ram jobs. 


Four water systems have been install- 
ed so far. With the information, cost 
figures, etc., in hand, there will doubtless 
be a large number of the water systems 
installed in the next year or so as a re- 








P0000 





sult of these surveys. 


working with swine, and knew I would | 
take pleasure in developing it into a real 
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When Milk 
Production 
Shrinks 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF ALL COWS IN NEW ENGLAND 
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a --only 14.01 lbs. daily average | 
.™ per cow on November Ist. 


ink this over 


When you buy a dairy feed because it’s cheap, you 
aren’teconomizing—you’re buyingtroubleand losses, 


Even the poorest brand of feed will keep your cows 
from starving, but you can’t make money, dairying, 
unless your cows are healthy—free from caked 
udders, lost quarters, constipation, indigestion and 
the many ills for which improper or careless mix- 
tures, or poor quality ingredients are responsible. 


Don’t risk the health of your cows to save a few 
nickels on your feed bill. Don’t lose dollars in 
milk production, trying to make milk with under. 
nourished, off-conditioned cows. 


Larro contains every milk making and health build- 
ing element a feed should have. It wasn’t made to 
tempt you by its price, but to leave more money 
in your pocket after you’ve paid your feed bill. 


No matter what roughage you use—timothy, alfalfa 
or clover—Larro will keep your cows healthy and 
make them produce all the milk they’re capable of 
giving. 

Feed Larro for health—more milk—greater profits 
over feed cost. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT - 


AL?S 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
FOR COWS «x HOGS « POULTRY 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE S CALENDAR 


OND. ty, Duceaber 17,~Today is a 
good sie to wash and press the 
Christmas presents you have finished. 


Wrap them in Christmas paper and tie 
them with gay rib- 
bon or string. 

Tuesday, December 
18.—An ordinary 
wooden box about 3 
feet high and 18 
inches wide, makes a 
splendid house for 
the small girl’s pa- 
per dolls. Puta shelf 
across the center so 
there will be an up- 
stairs and downstairs and paint it a pretty 
light shade of green or brown. 

Wednesday, December 19—Mail your 
parcel post packages and cards not later 
than today. They will go through in bet- 
ter condition than if mailed later. Label 
them “Do Not Open Until Christmas.” 

Thursday, December 20.—Why not have 
a Christmas party for the children this 
week? It is fun and will mean every- 
thing to the clnildren who are already 
full of the holiday spirit. 

Friday, December 21.—This is a 
day to get out the 
linen that will be 
mas festivities. 

Saturday, Dy 22.—This is just 
the time for getting the Christmas tree 
and putting it in readiness for erecting 
on Christmas Eve. 

December 23.—‘“It 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


good 
china, and 
for the Christ- 


extra silver, 
needed 


-cember 


Sunday, is the hu- 
man touch which gives to the Christmas 
story its perpetual charms. Not the song 
of the angels, which the shepherds heard 
as they were watching over their flocks; 
not the star which appeared in the far 
east and led the Wise Men across the 
plains to Bethlehem. It is the little 
Child cradled in the manger and the lov- 
ing mother bending over Him, by 
all hearts are touched anew 
the beautiful story is told.” 

—EDWARD B. COE. 


which 
as often as 


ae 
HAND- WOVEN BAGS | 


NEXPENSIVE but 

tic hand bags may be made in a few 
hours. Made up in light colors they make 
good all season bags. The common no- 
tion prevails that a 
loom is necessary for 
weaving. While it 


useful are artis- 


facilitates work, 
cardboard can be 
used very satisfac- 
torily. 

Making a card- 
board loom: Select 


very stiff cardboard 
and cut it the size of 
bag desired. Eight 
by 5% inches is a bag large enough to 
really carry things in. Do not use propor- 
tions in halves—for instance, 4 by 8—be- 
cause this makes a bag too nearly square 
to be pleasing. Sixteen by 11 is a good 
size. The length will be reduced 2 inches 
to make the top. Remembering that, fig- 
ure on the size. Other materials requir- 
ed are a bodkin and wool yarn. Any color 
or combination of colors of yarn may be 
used. 





MARY JESSIE STONE 


First step after the cardboard is cut: 
Pin an end of the yarn securely on the 
right-hand top edge of the board, length- 
wise end. Wind yarn around the card- 
board, taking care not to stretch it. The 
threads should be so close to each other 
that cardboard cannot be seen, but they 
must not overlap. The board should be 


entirely covered right up to the edges, 
since the sides are woven together. 
After the board has been 
entirely covered, count the threads. There 
must be an uneven number. The last 
thread shoutd be pinned to hold it in 
place. 


Second step: 


Third step—weaving the bag: The yarn 
which now covers the board is the warp 


thread. Next comes the weaving. Do not 
start at the top of the board. Measure 
down 2 inches and tie a string tightly 


guiding 
side, tie 


around board: this serves as a 
line. Jeginning on the right 


yarn in edge of board to hold it. The 
yarn used in weaving may be another 
color. Weave over and under, over and 


under, going all around the board. On 
the second line of weaving, the first stitch 
goes under and then over yarn. After 
the weaving is finished, cut the yarn 
across top of cardboard and turn the bag. 
You will now have loose threads at the top 
two inches long. These make the fringe. 
Turn this down far enough so that you 
can whip it down and use it for a casing. 
Make cords for the bags. 

Good color combinations are brown 
and tan, blue and white, gray and dark 
red, black and white, lavender and purple. 

In weaving the 
may be 


bag, the plain weave 
used or fancy patterns may be 
worked out in the different colors. Weav- 
ing two threads at a time hastens the 
work, but the finished bag is not as 
dainty as the The finer yarns 
are more difficult to work up than the 
coarser yarns. Half a thirty-five cent 
ball of yarn is required for the warp 
thread and 2 ten cent balls for the woof. 


finer weave. 


Men’s scarfs can be made 
board frames. 


MARY JESSIE STONE. 


on these card- 





| SOFA PILLOWS | 





SING through the 


Brows 

town one finds new ideas for 
pillows. Right now there is a fad for ar- 
ticles made of gingham or other scraps. 
Pieced and embroidered scraps made one 
interesting cover for a sofa cushion. Pil- 
lows for girls’ rooms are being shown in 
heart shapes. An opening is made in the 
top of the cushion large enough to hold a 
doll’s head. A ruffle of dainty muslin is 
sewed around this and shaped to the pil- 
low. Another opening is made on the 
wrong side of the pillow permitting the 
hand to slip in the head and move the 
doll’s body back and forth; this elicits 
cries of delight from children. Ruffles, 
large and small with shirring in between 
are being shown as pillow tops. On one 
a bunch of flowers was sewed. Auto cov- 
ering makes serviceable pillows and can 
be artistically decorated with various de- 


shops in 
sofa 


signs. Little Boy Blue cut out of ging- 
ham and appliqued on makes a pillow 
that the children love. 

MARY JESSIE STONE. 





| CHRISTMAS SWEETS 





§ big year instead of buying the candy 
for our church 
can’t we make it, or let 
meeting before Christmas be a candy 
making meeting? Each member can con- 
tribute some ingredient of about the same 
value. In this way our work of candy 
making can be a delightful social event. 
Here are some tested recipes :— 

Peanut Brittle—Two tablespoons butter, 2 
cups molasses, #4 cup sugar, 1 quart peanuts, 

teaspoon salt. Melt butter, add molasses 
and sugar, and bring to the boiling point and 
let boil until mixture becomes brittle when 
tried in cold water. Stir in peanuts (shelled, 
skinned, and separated in halves and sprin- 
kled with salt). Turn into a buttered pan, 
cool slightly, and mark into squares. 


Christmas tree why 


our last club 


~ 











lA CHRISTMAS CAROL: I CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR | 





EH SEARS, 1846 





R. S WILLIS, 1880 








4. It came 


3. For lo} 

















up-on the mid-nightclear, That glo-rious song of old,— 
2. Still through the clo-ven skies they come, With peace-ful wings un - furled; 
the daysare hastning. on, 


By pro-phetsseen of old, 
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From an- gels. bend-ing near the earth, To 
And stilltheirheawnly mu-sic floats Or all 
When withthe ev - er-cir-cling years,Shall come the time fore-told, 





touch theirharpsof gold: 
the wea-ry_ world: 














The Progressive Farme ® Decembe 


The Progressive Farm Woman 




















Peace on the earth,good will 





to men, From heavens all gra-cious King; 
A - bove its sad and low - ly plains They bend on hov-ring wing, 
When the new heawnand earth shallown The Prince of Peacetheir King, 
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And ev-er oer 


i 
The worldin sol- emn-still-ness lay 


“To hearthe an-gels sing. 


its Bab-el sounds The blessed an-gels sing. 


And the whele world send back the song Which now the an- gels sing. 

















cups brown sugar, 1 
2 tablespoons vinegar, 2 table- 
, % cup butter, 
molasses, 





Butter Taffy.—Tw< 
cup molasses, 
spoons water, 7 teaspoon a1 
2 teaspoons vanilla. Boil sugar, 
vinegar, water, and salt until when tried in 
cold water the mixture becomes brittle. When 
nearly done add butter and when ready to 
turn into pan add vanilla. Cool and mark 
into squares. 








Fudge.—Three cups sugar, 344 cups milk, 2% 
squares unsweetened chocolate. Put sugar, 
chocolate cut in small pieces, and milk in 
saucepan and stir constantly until chocolate 
is melted. Bring to the boiling point and let 
boil until the 


mixture will form a jelly-like 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS FOR HER 

Three Christmas gifts for one little girl; 
a great beautiful teddy bear from big sister, a 

chair made by 
aati. and a dress 
from mother. The 
rose gelores pon- 
gee a smock 
pele by the U. 
S. Bureau of 
Home Economics 
as a beautiful and 
practical style for 
a very happy Ht- 
tle girl. 












when tried in cold water. 
arble slab and work with a spatula until 


mass 


of consistency to knead, then knead with 
the hands until creamy. Put in a slightly 
buttered pan and press evenly, using the back 
of the hand. Cool slightly er cut into 
squares. Fudge made this way is more 


creamy than when beaten. 

Checolate Marshmallow Fudge.—!wo cups 
sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 squares unsweetened 
chocolate, 3 tablespoons butter, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 10 marshmallows. Put sugar, milk, 
and chocolate in a saucepan. Heat gradually 
to the boiling point and let boil until mix- 
ture will form a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Remove from range and add butter 
and as soon as butter is melted beat until 
creamy. Add vanilla and fold in marshmal- 
lows cut in squares. Turn in a buttered pan 
and cool and cut in cubes. 





Divinity.—Two and one-half cups sugar, 12 
cup corn syrup, % cup water, whites of 2 
eggs, 1 cup nutmeats. Mix sugar, syrup, 
and water and boil until when dropped in 
cold water the mixture will form a firm ball. 
Beat the eggs stiff. Pour half the boiling 
mixture over the eggs, beating constantly. 


the muxture 


Return the remaining half of 
dropped in 
lropt 


to the stove and boil until when 
cold water it will form a hard ball. Then 
remove from stove and pour slowly into the 
first half, beating constantly. Add nuts and 
1 teaspoon of vanilla. Beat until creamy and 
pour into buttered pans and cut squares. 


_ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write 


stamps or coin (coin preferred) : 
order 
your name and address plainly on your ores’ 






sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and com 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter 
suggestions regarding gifts that can b¢ made 


at home, also attractive styles for ¢ hildren 
and a good selection of embroidery. i 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fas 
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a CHRISTMAS TREE PARTY | 


December, 








y-third day of 





requested to be, 
fail to remem- 


you’re 
you won't 










mas tree. 


his little rhyme, 


y wish Old Santa would do, 
ll be Nae wee kiddies, too. 
They'll be de slighted with Santa and Santa’ll 





happy, 


gives in rhyme 
a Christ- 


invitation 


‘HE above 


just what the party is to be; 





g : LE 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT PRESENTED 
IMMEDIATELY 
Mr. Chambers Miller bought Mrs. 
electric sewing machine for a Christmas pres- 
ent but could not resist presenting it to her 


Miller an 


at once. ‘“‘Not only is it helpful in making 
teddy bears, dresses, and gifts,” said Mrs. 
Miller, “‘but it is going to make sewing a de- 
light the year through.” 


mas party for the poor little children in 
the neighborhood. 
Get a good size Christmas tree, deco- 


rate with popcorn strings, red apples, 
yellow oranges, tinsel, red bells, and 
candles or electric lights. If you use 


candles be sure to have them in firm hold- 
ers and to have an older person light 
them. 

Have the tree in a separate room and 
after all the guests have arrived play a 
few games before having the Christmas 
tree. 

The Christmas 
Wrap up several objects and place them 
in front of the guests. Then have them 
guess the contents of the packages. All 
should 


guess before the packages are 
opened. To the winner a prize is given. 


Fruit Basket.—Players are seated in 
a circle numbered by fours, No. 1 are 
called ‘“‘Lemons,” No. 2 “Oranges,” No. 3 





Package Game.— 


Peaches,” No. 4 gon gd es player 
stands in the center and c ‘Peaches. 
All No. 3 must then change seats while 
the center player tries to get into an emp- 
ty chair. To give variety the center 
player may call “Fruit 
eryone is required to change 
player 
center player takes the 
of the play 


seats 


the center tries 





er whose chair he takes. 
Blanket Guess.—Players are divided 
two groups, group having a 
blanket. One person is chosen from each 
group to hold the blanket in front of him 
and try to hide from the one in the other 
group who has the blanket. Each player 
tries to find out who is behind the other 
blanket without being recognized himself. 
The one who guesses correctly makes a 
point for his side. The first side to score 
15 points wins the game. 


into each 


After playing base games have every- 
one gather around the Christmas tree and 
wait for Santa Claus who comes and dis- 
tributes the gifts. The gifts should be 
simple and inexpensive. A bag of home- 
made candy is nice, or some fruit and 
nuts. 

For refreshments serve sandwiches and 
hot chocolate, or cookies and hot choco- 
late. 

When refreshments are finished have a 
big wagon or truck filled with hay and 
blankets. Everybody gets in and takes the 
stockings filled with good things to the 
poor children, singing carols at the home 
of each. 





AUNT HET 
a By R. QUILLEN— Soprright, 1938, by 











“You can tell they wasn’t raised right. 
The idea of them stayin’ 
an’ it Saturday night an’ 

“Sallie don’t deserve anything. When 
Jim. buys her new clothes, she ain’t got 
sense cnough to rave about how good an’ 
generous he is.” 


Basket” and ev- | 


till ten o'clock, 
baths to take.” 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 









3126—Somebody is go- 
ing to give you some 
cloth for Christmas. 
If it is khaki you will 
save the old Christ- 




















































mas turkey feathers 
and use pattern 3120 for 
making the small boy 
an Indian suit, The 
pattern comes in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 
and requires only 3% 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 3% yards of 
fringe. 
2865—This pattern is 
most comfortable and 
appreciated when made 
of flannelette or canton 
fiannel in a _ pretty 
shade of pink or blue. 
It is also cunning 
fashioned of 
By striped mad- 
) ras, cham- 
| | bray, pon- 
gee, printed 
sateen or 
} crepe de 
ann chine. It 
comes in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 








8, 10, and 12 
years. The 
8-year size 





requires 2% 
yards of 36- 
inch materi- 
al, 








while 
ins | 
to get one. The | 


number or name | 
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A radio set that was 

a Christmas gift last 

year now needs a 

Christmas gift of a brand new 

set of RCA RADIOTRONS. A 

complete change of tubes after 

ayear of average use is necessary 

to maintain good reception , 
and volume. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


CA Radiotron 


MADE BY 


MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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The Year Around 
This Gift Brings Joy 
to Young and Old 


throug th 
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FREE 
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INSTRUCTION book will be 
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YOUR UNCLE’ S VIEW 





When at last the Great Scorer I want to join a camp or club but IT have 

Comes to write < your name, work. I may join yet. | 

It satters not wh or lost, b ane old, nve feet eight ‘ high, 

But how you waxed the game. I ; sage brown hair, and light eyes, 
—Grantland Rice. am in the seventh grade. 


ANNA E. 


CUNNINGHAM. 
County, Va. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 
Your uncle’s eyes 
tly toward Christmas as I 


While we're 


Patrick 


© > le3 Cc 
are looking How You Can Go to College Next, Year— 
suspect Girls’ and boys’ clubs and ot 





mos 


















yours are too. looking to- ry but th of the 
3 5 1c ra) e ar 
ether, observe with me out ahead: Some Ke , ah 
V ! ; uli e who do not. 
may not recognize it, but those who en- s | parents, but let 1 
joy the holidays most will be those who @ bi Just set out 
help to make others as well as themselves °° ae 
£ Pp a small pat rked 
happy. Try to show your mother and : Si ease oe 
father a few extra courtesies and see if mo mn ite Soe a 
they don’t appreciate every one. t Mt. 13-2. 2 he 
: ce S te. aunt Then 
There is a wonderful American singer lant some ns. larve bla a 
1 h r are he ay > 4 
today who as a young woman has always [#5 they are better for table u 
o 4 termelions < some sweet yotat 
seemed to me to have that same whole- .o4 could have things t os 
1eN¢ frankness dete ation a1 er 
omeness, frankness, - U¢ ipa avion,. a id Use all the economy B ar 
spirit that has had all of us talking that you will make enot to { 
about Lindbergh. Marion Talley is ner ¢xpenses. Of course, it w ill take | 





work, but with anything whi 





name. Three vears ago at _ nineteen, : - , 
| : ‘ ° mucn as an education, none of us s 
she itnade. her debut as a grand opera -in ihe least the hard work we have 
singer, and became famous in a night. to rez we are o fay 
= ° 7. e ° 
| For years she had worked and _ studied oh of time ut 





educatio1 
VIOLA SCOTT 


first trium- 
popularity as a singer peas 


And now, 


chance. Since that 
night, her 


vn and grown. 





se County, N. C. 
Bees ae Books.— 


Enjoys Reading 
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vhat do you suppose her chief ambition re gor at I feel t 
other American she s you d post ut 
i nent a we ‘ a I } 1 An t 
}/ ina re Iv pupdli led T te nav 1K 1 \F ee , R 
n ( ¢ 1 iw } eS ie 7 y ] T + 
' I S erd h ) 
i t] c i n butte cather ears H Kit d Kit | 
; Sict ] lv seems te 1e the ha cs 
H { 4 ee SE A i I did not 
i ti 4 née + m 
# | nee " ou ( 
| WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET > oe 
i | The Wise Boy.—“Some sled never ace eae Re eae mene list 
} i | m1 1 , . * 1 eer . P 
2 H j one I ‘ 
{ Our Knowledge elf.— Tt I i ] 
i ee eae 4 j 
$ } { 
oo } 2 } kr it 
i t 
+ p = a" t + 
= t 
I Ask 1 ; 
1 , ; : 
The Farm Dictionary.—Going | k 4 k hoy t t ! and I 
; t at ' N I ritte t 
t , u 
¢ ’ A AGNES H ty 
: Route 4, Bamberg, S ; 
UNCLE P. F 
Made Money With Chickens.— gt 
hool rl and live on a farm at 
‘ I have 10 hens and one r 
ed pets. J ha l € Ss and er J 
LETTERS FRON Vi OUR YOUNG | have paid me $3.47 this ial, 1 y 
] girl on the farm and would be I 
FRIENDS ; sand * 
cou join a club and have my 
> R years ro my parents moved on I 1 4 ibl ery mu 
a city Jer t c in ! ‘ ind I so read JT s 
Vir I ted t , Tc 1 . 1 Far W n 
there, but id to P y The Progressi\ I rr 
We eon a 24 € I love to picl Vi ] In’t tal 
if t id gvather dew! € We hav 1 tt y ! 7 
7] l pea ins, < r tomatoes V d proud to he 
It . 1 sweet p I love to en 
; d other crops. We have s ELM 
S s and got 13% ¢ 1 off them N N. ¢ 
ees 
a 
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seoetee . ley eee oe to 10, Give the main thoughts of I 
hilemon. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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| Cutt, Va., $5,200; Sasser, N. Car., $4,700. 
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Makes Life 


Sweeter 


Next time a coated tongue, fetid 
breath, or acrid skin gives evidence 
of sour stomach—try Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia! 

Get acquainted with this perfect 
anti-acid that helps the system keep 
sound and sweet. That every stomach 
needs at times. Take it whenever a 
hearty meal brings any discomfort. 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia has won 
medical endorsement. And convinced 
millions of men and women they didn’t 
have “indigestion.” Don’t diet, and 
don’t suffer; just remember Phillips. 
Pleasant to take, and always effective. 

The name Phillips is important; it 
identifies the genuine product. “Milk 
of Magnesia” has been the U. S. regis- 
tered trade mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and its prede- 
cessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 








» Your Horses Sound 


A norse free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horse can be worked at the same 
time. 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid 
Horse book S-B free. 


ABSORBINE | 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 
W.F. YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman 














Dringtield, Mass 








WANTED once! 


More Young and Middle-Aged 





Men; Farmers, Planters, Etc. 
~ a 


to help introduce and retail Rawleigh’s 
Good Health Products. Town and coun- 
try. Wonderful opportunity. Nothing 
hew—no experimenting. On the market 
Since 1889. 170 necessities needed daily 
in every home. Annual sales over 35 
million packages. Largest Company—over 
15 million dollars capital. Quick service 
from 10 great factories and branches 
one near you. Practically no capital, no 
experience needed. Quick, easy sales, re- 
peat every 30-60 days. Big pay right 
from start. McTeer, So. Car., sold $211.75: 
Jarrett, Va., $118.50; Beverly, Ala., $103 
first week. Profits increase monthly. Kitts, 
enn., cleared $6,000 last year; Honey- 








Thousands make more than they ever 
could before. You should do as _ well. 
Simply follow the same old time-tested 
Rawleigh Methods which have given con- 
Sumers best values and satisfaction for 40 





years, We supply everything—products, 
outfit, sales and service methods which 
secure the most business everywhere. 


Steady year round—no lay-off—no boss— 
you are sole owner and manager. Write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. L-41 PGF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
@aS- THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 














| QURLONE SCOUTS 


Wants to Begin Tests 

“Tell me how to start my tests, for I 
want to start as soon as possible.’ The 
tests are outlined in the PFT Handbook. 
If you can possibly afford it, order from 
Boy Scout Supply Department, 2 Park 





Ave., New York City, a copy of the 
Handbook for Boys, which explains 
clearly and completely every test, and 
hundreds of other things besides. It 
costs 50 cents. Perhaps another scout 
and yourself can purchase a book to- 
gether. 


Blanks for Merit Badge Reports 

“How are merit badge tests reported? 
Are there report cards, as for degree re- 
ports? If SO, where can I get them?” 
There is a regular blank form for re- 
perting on merit badge tests. It may be 
obtained from your local scout executive, 
Lone Scout Headquarters in New York, 
or from The Progressive Farmer Tribe. 
A Camping Problem 

“Ts it all right for two or three Lone 
Scouts to go camping together?” You 
bet your life it is.) The more the merrier, 
though as your crowd grows larger, you 
must be more careful in organizing the 
party, and in seeing that the group is 
made up of boys who will mix. 
Boost Every Chance You Get 

“May a Tepee Lodge Scout try for 
LSB or LSO? And when you sign your 
name may you put Lone Scout in front 
of it, as Lone Scout William Wood- 
ward’ A scout may begin working for 
his booster titles, LSO and 








LSB, just | 


as soon as he becomes a member of the | 


organization. The idea of using Lone 
Scout in front of your name is a fine 
one. Use it also whenever you write to 
another scout. 


Know Your Council Chief 

HE 

have been elected for 1929, and right 
now before the new year starts is the 
best of all times for each scout to get 
acquainted with his chief. Here is the 
list, together with the states which they 
serve, for our territory :— 


council chiefs for each region 


Region 3. Virginia.—Russell Paxton, Box 
1176, Roanoke, Va. i 
Region 4. Kentucky.—Malvin B. 
Rosebud Ave., Erlanger, Ky. 


Plunkett, 


Region 5. Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana.—Bryan J. Pettus, 


Benton, Ark. 

Region 6. North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida.—James H. C. Thomas, Mil- 
ner, Ga. 

Region 9. Texas and Oklahoma.—Edwin G. 
McCoy, Stigler, Okla. 

Council Chief Pettus writes that he 


will be “very giad to hear from all active 
Lone Scouts in Region Five.” 
CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


These boys would like to hear from broth- 
er scouts:— 


William Woodward, Blackstock, S. C. 


John R. Hoffman, Jr., Rt. 3, Mt. 
N. C. (Age 13.) 


| WILLIE WILLIS | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Copyright, 1928, by | 


Gilead, 





Publishers Syndicate | 
4 








“T could get a higher mark in writin’; 
but tf 1 write good enough so she can 


tell what it is, she takes off for spellin’.” | 


“T guess a Sunday School lesson would 
seem as hard as a@’rithmetic lesson if you 
was scared of gettin’ licked for not 
knowin’ it.” 
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Just a few extra cents bring 


active materials, 


and 23% to 30% longer life 


IF YOU could get two or more 
months’ “B” battery service for 
20 or 25 cents it would seem like 
a bargain, wouldn’t it? 

We offer you just about that. 

For instance, if you have been 
using medium size ‘‘B’’ bat- 
teries, such as the Eveready 
Medium Size No. 772, next time 
buy the Eveready Layerbilt “B”’ 
Battery No. 485. This will last 
25% longer, though it costs you 
only 20 cents more. 


If you have been using heavy 
duty batteries, such as the Ever- 
eady Heavy Duty “B” Battery 
No. 770, when you need new 
ones buy the famous original 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, 
which has the same outside di- 
mensions but lasts 30% longer, 
though costing only 25 cents 
more. 








Rais J 


medium size 


Eveready Layerbilt 


“B” Battery 











heavy duty 
Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery 


Both these Eveready Layer- 
bilts contain flat cells instead of 
cylindrical ones. The flat cells 
pack together tightly, occupy all 
available space inside the bat- 
tery case, and so make it possible 
to put considerably more active, 
current-producing materials in 
the battery. That’s why Ever- 
eady Layerbilts last 25% to 
30% longer than cylindrical cell 
Evereadys of the same size, mak- 
ing them the most economical 
Evereadys, size for size. 

Every Eveready Layerbilt “B” 
Battery has the word “Layer- 
bilt”’ printed large on the label. 
Look for that word, to make 
sure you get the real, longer- 
lasting Eveready Layerbilt. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York LEE 


» San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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TUESDAY NIGHT IS EVEREADY HOUR NIGHT 


East of the Rockies—9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast—8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C, Pacific Coast network 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented 
Eveready feature. Only Eveready 
makes Layerbilt Batteries. 


SEE AND HEAR THE NEW EVEREADY RADIO SETS 
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“More Money--and how to get it” 
e-this book tells how others 
have solved this vital problem 


Successful live stock raising de- 


pends on 
the animal. 


the man—as much as 
Good judgment—in 


breeding, handling and feeding 
is the difference between success 


and failure. 
may be 
discovering new and better 


Yesterday’s methods 
good—but science is ever 
ways 


of accomplishing greater results 


Whether for 
show or for market— 
the raising of live stock 
must represent a ras C 
—or the industry fails. 
Thousands of feeders in 
every state in the Union 


at less cost. 





ITTU RR 


915 Santa Fe Bldg., D 


gfea, 
Meal 


are turning to Cottonseed Meal 
as an economic solution of their 
feeding problems. As proof—let 
us send you free the book entitled 
“‘More Money” and how to get it. 
Prominent live stock raisers tell 
you the methods by which they 
have increased their profits. Every 
farmer and feeder should have 

this book. It’s free—no 

obligation. Simply sign 

and mail the coupon 
You want More 
Money—then send for 
this book—today. 


Oy below. 


Educational Service Department CP-3 
CoTTroNsEED Propucts ASSOCIATION 
allas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, §. C. 


Please send me your booklet, “More Money,” without cost to me. 
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Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 





WE Gl ARANTEE Progressive Fart 
tising reliable if in writir uivertisers 
dering ods the subs riber says Is 
1 in The Progressive F 
any unsatisfactory transact 
hirty days from date of orce 














price of artt purchased 

¢ in aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result fr yy fraudu 
lent misrepresentatlc n in our advertising col 
umns e cannot try to adjus rifling disputes 
between reliable business ar their - 

trons, however; nor does I 
ivertisin, re al estate, be 
» buyers should person 
investigate and = before 

ising 


IGRESSIVE 
ne ~” FARMER 


o faam Woman 
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TOBACCO SEED 


Free Catalog and Price List 
Get your tobacco seed from THE 
FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty- 
one years experience. 
CERTIFIED SEED 
I can furnish several varieties of seed 
certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 
first certified tobacco seed ever offered 
to the tobacco grower. This affords 
you an opportunity to secure reliable 
seed, true to type, clean and of high 
germination. All certified seed are re- 
quired to be treated against disease. 
TREATED SEED 
I can also furnish all varieties uncerti- 
fied seed, treated, or not treated. 


Mill, Run Farm, w. _ WwW. . Green, F Proprietor, 
Bowling Green, Va. 

Please send free catalog and price list 
DE, och a pkhea heb vesehabeeee uve easaneehesne 
We Dy Saad ncs ceasrcesvavedsenssecnstcesesacs 
BAtO. onccncsccncces ) SA: ere Bod. ..o00 
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You May Have 
this New Book 
Without Cost 


Southern 
Planting Facts 


a book for fruit growers, gardeners 
and planters of the South, has been 
completely revised and enlarged. It 
contains departments devoted to shade 
trees, evergreens, shrubs and decidu- 
cus fruits. Write today for FREE 
COPY, which will be mailed immedi- 
ately. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 508, Glen St. Mary, Florida 


The South’s Largest Nursery 


1929 Model Radio $5.95 


Our New ved 192 el One-Dial Cab- 
inet Radio sells for only This wonder! ul 
set works without tubes, batteries or electric- 
‘alls 
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$5.95, 





ty, ¢ for no upkeep expense. Write us 
for long lists of stations heard by customers, 
al so free copy of our n¢ booklet, ‘*The Radio 


For.’ 


Wichita, Kan. 


llions Have Been Waiting 


Create Radio Co., 
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TRIAL 
every weex IS WEEKS 
Your neighbors sia veaR ISCENTS 
know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every 
week news digest from the Maton’ s Center. Bright, 
intere teresting. , dif el 
like it. Washi 
el. ‘fin, lots of pay ru 
weeks-- issues-- 
or $4 for full year. Send = TA 
Dept. 62, 














evening. 


aaa 
and 





| little 


~ YOUNG TRAIL BLAZERS OF | 
THE SIXTIES 


(Concluded 


ity be 


page 10) 
North 


from 


tween the 





In honor of the new teacher, a 
dance was given at Mr. Stone’s in the 
a delightful 


Everybody had time 


When the 


ening part was over, the 
hero and heroine of my story had every- 
thing agreeably fixed up. Blanche didn't 
sing that “her sweetheart was the man in 


Herbert 
Redbird on the 
very softly and said, “After another 
little Birdie, you will have com- 
Blackbird will come along bring- 
sidesaddle and a dear little lady 


the moon” any more. And whet 
started home, he patted 
neck 
Year, 
pany. 
ing the 
in it.” 
information imparted, Herbert 
into his saddle and rode 
vard—chest measure 42! 
VI 

speakings continued th 
Union during the years of 
1861, in the halls of Congress, in 
legislature, and everywhere 
people—all the time 


warmer. 


1: 
nis 


sprang home- 


Public 
the entire 


roughout 
1860 
the 
the 
warmer and 
5 Herbert's last 
lege had closed, he had heard 


among 
growing Vv 
x time 


year in Cc 





some fierce debates even in the lyceum 
programs. So a little June wedding that 
was to be in the year of 1861 was post 
poned to a more peaceable time, and Her 
bert went off to the war. 

\fter nearly three more years of 
bloodshed and strife, peace came. The 
footsore soldiers returned home to find 


houses and farms * ruin, stock 


barns 


empt comrades slain 
Herbert Stu: rt was among the thou- 
sands of returning soldiers who had heen 
reduced from wealth to poverty. Did he 


despair? Not for a day! 
Straight he went to Blanche, who had 
worked at and loom through the 
summer months and helped to teach the 
lads in Jefferson College through the 
school months. As worker, and teacher, 


sit down in 


wheel 


and leader, she had done all she could 
for her home folks and her neighbors, 
while her lover performed his duties at 
the front. 

Herbert was the same clean, true, red- 
blooded knight that he was on the beau- 
tiful June morning he went away, but 
now stripped of money and property. He 
could not ask Blanche to share the im- 
mediate hardships that faced him so 
grimly; as soon as he was suitably fixed, 


he would come for his little 


VII 


queen. 








In twelve months Herbert Stuart had 
bought an extensive tract of land, 650 
cres at 75 cents an ¢ , had as many 
as twelve families living about him in 
neat littl 9 bi and had built one 
for ] Eight of these families were 
rege) "10t1 hite 1es, the others 
were colored. Blazing a trail, better per 
haps than he knew at the time, Herbert 
had them settled in village fashion near 
his own little cabin for the purpose of 
building a school and church convenient- 


He 
that type. 


ly near to all. prospered rapidly 
yas of 

Of course he kept Blanche well in- 
formed in regard to these matters. He 
her 
schoolma’am of last term 
faction and that they neede 
er of better accomplishments. 
Stuart,” she out, “if 
me to go over and help you build your 
town, why don’t you come out and 
say so? Or do want me to keep 
waiting so you can claim all the honor of 
building it yourself?” 

Herbert Stuart went back to his little 
settlement feeling as rich as any 
chest measure about 44! His village 
would have thought he was “stuck up,” 
had they not been already familiar with 
his fine manners and courteous bearing. 


that the 


did not 


even piped out to one day 
eas 
satis od a teach- 

“Herbert 
you 


snapped want 


you 


lord, 
folks 


Six weeks passed and Aunt Lindy, who 
had once cooked for Herbert’s mother, 


_was carried over and with her son given 


and the 


square 


The Progressive 


little cabin a stone’s thré 








w trom Her. 
bert’s, for she was to be Blancl house. 
keeper. , 

Blanche’s mother and her bt r Bob 
accompanied the two, on hor os 
to Herbert’s own little pi vill 

lurch where a pretty n< 
was said by Blanche’s f 
man. 

Beauty? There sal 
it around and in this little vill An 
the stately old oaks the 1 
ded and bird songs of ever veet 
ened nature’s tranquil mooc 

VIII 

The two young trail blaze vere 
disobedient to their vision. Many vears 
have passed. So has the villag: bins 


a 
A lovely old country mansion now stands 
just across the street from an accredited 
high school. Since the people have learn 
ed diversified farming, they require only 


small farms, so the school is now 


sur 
rounded by 35 or 40 families. The vil- 
lage has two churches and sufficient mer- 
cantile business is carried on t well 
supplied the needs of its citiz Ones 
remote from the crowded marts, the quic 


village, thanks to the automohi! nd the 








new highways, now seems tone’s 
throw from the city. Just inute 
of pleasant driving and 
have their city and the city p | 
their quiet villag« Lo 
phone camé, and now th 
have found this \ \ 
rail blazer 

Herbert not infraue ! 1 1 
to remind Blanche \ | 
to advise him to build spaciou rimitor 
1¢S and churche s becaus evel girls 
and boys sometimes prefer t] 1 
tryside schools. 

\ son of our two trail bl is 
of the business managers | 
an enterprise that probably would not 


survived its fiery trail 
gles under any other leade 

Herbert and Blanche 

The life of these 
pleasant and beautiful 
and fruitfulness. Back of it all was a 
home garnished with grace and sweetened 
for the heart, in 
which virtue lived and love bloomed, and 
peace-offerings to the Most High were 
brought daily to its altars. 


have 





trail blazers 


a life of progress 


was 


by kindness, a home 


Let us not think of them as qone, but 
rather as good angels still watchn 


y over 





the school, the churches, and the neigh- 
bors to whom they passed on the best 
they had. And let us a Fleaven for 
all those Path J inde ’s of the s—men 
and women—whose vision md sacri es 


strewed the way with bea 


« 





m1 d made glorious the 
TLIC, their children. have ¢ 





i SEE BY THE AD 


(¢ Sa Mia from p 


“A 


ee in the ad in this paper n 
ny lookin’ little boy is holdin 
one hand it is that light? And 
see what it says about costin’ ne 
cent a bakin’. I don’t kn ny 
bakin’s it had but I thought a 
enough and one cent is ch 
know. 

“And then again if it’s 
portant for you to tell m 
why didn’t you see the ad | 
paper where the fellow has 
that keeps the rain off and tell 1 0 
to town and get me one so [ \ Idr 
catch cold ever time I have lo the 
feedin’ in the rain and then T wouldnt 
have to set before the fire while my 
clothes was dryin’ and you wouldn’ a 
chance to talk to me like you do today 


and then you couldn’t get wor 


such a temper.” 
But shucks, who can talk to a W 
The least you say the better it 15 ind 


1 , Jon't sa 
then they get mad because you dont sa} 


. , i" d \? 
nothing. Now what can a fellow «0: 
Hopin’ you're the same, 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


More Dangerous Than a 
Rattlesnake 


wonderful automobiles 
rht with them a form of poison 
than a rattlesnake 


gives warning to 


ngerous 





invariably 

the intended victim 
by its peculiar rat- 
tle and 
peculiar odor. 


often by a 


victim of 
poi- 


given no 


But the 
monoxide gas 
} soning is 
warning until he be- 
i to feel the full 
ffect of the poison 
The exhaust from 
our automobiles con- 


e1n 











tains this gas in deadly quantities. MJon- 
oride gas is odorless, tasteless, color- 
less, poisonous, and inflammable. The 


only aay to avoid this gas is to take 
advantage of our knowledge of its origin 
in the internal combustion motors which 
drive our cars and of its subtle and deadly 
character. 

It has been found in large cities like 
Chicago and New York that in the rush 
hours the air in the street becomes high- 
ly charged with this gas, and that many 
people suffer with headaches and unusual 
exhaustion, especially traffic cops and 
chauffeurs, on account of the air being 


laden with this poisonous gas. 








Give Garages Plenty of Fresh Air.— 
—Winter is coming on now and private 
tight as 
ut the cold. Whatever you do, 


are closed as possible 
1 

loser nour niotor t -aI07 49 th > 

ai YOu? HWitOTOI oO rit Tite 


with the doors of the garage 


1, 





u are liable to get a poisonous 


se of monoxide gas. And every large 
garage should have fresh air driven in 


constantly, to take care of the poisoned 
air that is found where many gas engines 


lowed to run. 


are alli 
The Car Heater.— Many cars are 

pped with heaters that are heated by 
the hot exhaust. This is dangerous be- 
re might be a gas leak into the 
car. We cannot smell monoxide gas. 
Therefore, we would not detect it until 


too late. iere is no doubt that many au- 


ipped w 


dents are caused by this gas, 
overcome with the gas 
control of the car before he 
alizes what has happened. 

Treatment of Monoxide Gas Pois- 
oning—\Vhen anyone has fallen a vic- 
tim to monoxide gas, these three things 
should be done immediately :— 





r being 





-, 


1. Get the patient in fresh air at once. 
> eo} 

Call the doctor. 

3 If need be, give artificial re 
unti 


° ) ° 
til the doctor arrives, 


‘piration 
Remove collar 
or any pressure around neck. 


There is a new way that doctors are 
handling cases of monoxide poisoning. 
They bleed the patient, then transfuse 
blood from another person into the veins 
ot the poison victim. Of course, in trans- 
lusion, the blood of the one giving and 
the one receiving must match. This can 
only be found out by laboratory test. 
Doct rs also give oxygen as one way 
ol treating monoxide gas poisoning. 
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can now use 


“CATERPILLAR” POWER 











ANNOUNCING THE NEW MODEL TEN 











Now a new and smaller “Caterpiliar” 
price. The same sure-footed, soft-treading “Caterpillar” power. The 
same “Caterpillar” protection against high labor costs 
risks. The same undaunted strength and ability to treat rain and 
snow, mud and sand with contempt... but smaller. 


Peoria, Illinois 


The new model Ten (ten horse-power at the drawbar) will bring 
“Caterpillar” power to thousands of new owners. There is a 
“Caterpillar” Tractor dealer near you. Ask him to show you the new 
model Ten—ready in January. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Sales Offices and Factories: 


CASERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 





track-type tractor at a new 


against weather 


San Leandro, California 











GARAGES 


SUMMER COTTAGES, so es 










Mail coupon betow for com- 
pleto details of this sensational offer. 


MANY OTHER BARGAINS: 
Heating materials, tanks, plumbing, sash 
and hundreds of other bargains. Mail coupon 
for complete list. 
ace eceeene 
American Wrecking Company, 
P. 0. Box 1468, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
Send free complete fist of bargains of 
building materials and supplies. 




















PER RUNNING 
~~ F00T-—~ 


ta 
irnaces . 
Separators, Tires, Baby Chicks a Brooders, Bit saving 
guaranteed. 24 hour service. Write today. Jim Brown, (10) 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 5510, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















BUDDED 
SCHLEY and STUART for sale. 
S. K. SIMON, ALBANY, GA. 
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Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World 
McCall’s $ | 25 
The Progressive Farmer == 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Our Special Price 


Leofe forte sfoofefoofofontesfeote feoteteotestenteote ate okestekesfeofeates 


















Xe Uncle Hii says— 


“You can’t sell me bogus repairs for my 
+ plow. 
work satisfactorily if I keep it equipped 
with genuine Oliver repairs and I don’t in- 
tend to do anything that will ruin that 
guarantee.”’ 
You have a right to expect the best service 
from your Oliver plow. It is built for that 
purpose but is guaranteed 
equipped with genuine Oliver répairs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Richmond, Va. — 


Mr. Oliver guarantees my plow to 


only when 


Plowmakers for the World 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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are 


OU can change your poultry houses into 

HEALTH houses immediately by install- 
ing Cel-O-Glass where you now have glass 
or soiled curtains. Cel-O-Glass is the well- 
known material which lets in the active ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. It differs greatly from 
cloth. It is made by coating wire mesh witha 
durable, weatherproof substance which passes 
the health-rays of the sun. These rays cannot 
penetrate glass, wood or soiled cloth curtains, 


Ultra-Violet Sunlight Aids 
Winter Health 


Your chickens need ultra-violet rays in winter 
just as much as they do in summer. These 
rays keep pcultry healthy and increase egg 
production and hatchability. They enable 





Name 


Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book ‘‘Health on the Farm,"’ postpaid and free of charge. 


Health Houses 


breeders to store up energy and vitality for 
the hatching season. Cel-O-Glass soon pays 
for itself in increased health and additional 


egg profits. 


Use Cel-O-Glass for Health 


Put it in the entire south side of your houses 
and all other openings. Install it in a vertical 
position for best results and longest service. 
Also use Cel-O-Glass for preventing stiff legs 
in swine and for bringing the disinfecting 
qualities of pure sunlight into dairy barnsand 
other farm buildings. Excellent for porch en- 
closures and storm doors. Mail coupon for 
64-page book, “Health on the Farm”. If your 
dealer does not carry Cel-O-Glass write for 
mame of nearest dealer who does. Acetol 
Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York, N.Y. 
a rr 
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—— US PATENT 1,580,287 
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Street or R.F.D. 


Town State 











An Opportunity 


> to readers who wish to turn their sur- 
> plus seeds, poultry or stock into ready 
cash. By running a small ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 500,- 
000 farmers throughout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
2 FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








geld enisn 
for Every Job 





E-Z POWER, portable, 


lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 


Develops 4 to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
16-DAY FREE TRIALS! 
FRE, Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box i76 ATCHISON, KANSAS 


CORSICANA 


TERRACER-DITCHER-GRADE 




















D°rs its own plowing. enough 
one team ...strong enough for tractor-- 
only one man requi to operate. Instantly 
reversible. Moves more dirt with less power 
than any machine on the market. Rides on 
dise wheels, climbs 45 degree slope, cutting 
and rolling dirt to the top without slipping. 
Reduces cost of terracing, does better job. 
The greatest terracing machine ever built. 
Shipped direct from factory. Spe- 
cial proposition for agents. Write 
today. FREE Catalog. 
CORSICANA GRADER Co, 
x 


Corsicana, Texas 















KITSELMAN FENCE 


STEEL POSTS -GATES BARBED WIRE - PAINT . ROOFING 
PRICES SLASHED on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 


Ty. 
Bteel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. Peery 
to You. 12-to-24-hour service. We Pay Freight. Kitsel- 
man Fence now SUPER-Galvanized with 99 94 


100 per cent pure zinc, same quality as on 
Telephone Wire. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.84 Muncie, Ind. 











Save Money 
ON YOUR BATTERIES! 


For You The best farm light battery 


replacement for you is a 
Universal “ Nau-Seal”—built right, and 
backed by over twenty-six years of fair deal- 
ing with the farmer. No matter what type of 
plant you have, there’s a Universal “Nu-Seal” 
to fit, and you will save money—because 
there’s a real trade-in allowance on your old 
battery! Get a Universal “Nu-Seal”’ if you 
want perfect service, and long life. 


Added Size, and Strength 
The new Universal Batteries are strong- 
er than ever before. New 1928 features 
insure a longer life and less care— 
larger cells, extra thick plates, big 
sediment space, improved pilot 
cell, double insulation. Better val- 

ue than ever from the original 
sealed glass cell battery. 


FREE Battery Guide 


Send for free new Battery Guide 
‘‘Lengthening Battery Life.’’ (4 
Carolina Willys Light Co. 
Laurinburg, N. Carolina . 
State Distributors for : 
Universal 
Battery 
Company 
Chicago, 
lll. 


BATTERIES 











The Progressive Farmer 


Garden, Orchard, and Yard 


There’s No Rest for the Weary, It Seems 
By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE dead tops of perennial flowers, 

such as chrysanthemums, dahlias, 
nas, etc., should be cut off now, if not al- 
ready cut. It will be helpful if a good 
coating of well rotted stable manure or 
rich leaf mold is put on top immediately 
after cutting. Put it two or three inches 
deep, if enough is available. 

Don’t Delay Garden Clean-up.— 
At the risk of becoming tiresome 
the subject, I wish to again emphasize 
the fact that it is very important that the 
garden be given a thorough clean-up. All 
old weeds, vines, and rubbish should be 
cut off, raked up, and burned. This will 
take from the garden a small amount of 
organic matter, but the insect and fungous 
pests destroyed will far outweigh any hu- 
mus value that these may possess. When 
this is done, plow the ground and give a 
heavy broadcast application of stable ma- 
nure, either before or after plowing. 

Prune Shrubbery and Shade Trees. 
—Go over all shrubbery and shade trees 
and remove dead, diseased, broken, or 
otherwise injured branches. Study the 
tree and shrubbery and see if the branches 
are too thick. If they are, remove some 
of the smaller, or the least desirable 
branches, taking care to cut off smoothly 
with the trunk or the branch from which 
it cones. Head back wherever necessary 
to keep within bounds. Do not prune 
back shrubbery at this time of the year 
which blooms early in the spring. Those 
varieties of shrubbery that bloom in the 
middle of the summer and fall may be 
pruned now, but the early spring bloom- 
ing ones should be pruned immediately 
after the blooming period. 

Clean and Store Packing Material.— 
Baskets, crates, and other package mate- 
rial about the orchard should be cleaned 
up, repaired, and stored away. All rub- 
bish around the packing shed, the road- 
side market place, or other places where 
fruit was handled, should be cleaned up 
and burned. This will help in the control 
of insects and fungous diseases to a much 
greater extent than many imagine. 

Fix Up the Spray Pump.—Take ad- 
vantage of the first rainy day to give the 
spray pump a thorough cleaning. Repair 
it if needed. Tighten up, grease, and if 
necessary, repaint. A leaky spray pump 
that will not give the proper pressure 
makes it impossible for one to do a good 
spraying job. The time for doing the 
winter spraying is here and the spray 
pump needs this thorough going over be- 
fore it is used. This should be done, re- 
gardless of how well it may have been 
cleaned up and stored away at the end of 
the summer spraying season. 


can- 


on 


Best Time to Spray.—As far as pos- 
sible, pick a sunshiny, calm day for spray- 
ing. If the wind is blowing the work is 
not only disagreeable, but much of the 
spray material will be wasted and the 
work will not be very effectively done. 
Then, too, do not spray when the weather 
is freezing. Pick out not only a sun- 
shiny, calm day, but one that is warm, or 
at least when the temperature is well 
above the freezing mark. 

Detecting Presence of San Jose Scale. 
—If the bark on the fruit trees has a 
grayish, rough appearance, looking as 
though wet ashes may have been rubbed 
over the branches, one may be reason- 
ably sure of a heavy infestation of San 
Jose scale. Those who are not certain 
whether or not they know this insect should 
consult the county agent and have him 
inspect the trees and see if this pest is 
present. Few fruit trees are free of this 
pest, unless the winter sprays are given, 
and we warn, therefore, that it is not ad- 
visable to assume that this pest has pass- 
ed our fruit, trees, by, + 


Peeeeae dei itbebi 


Chinese Elm Valuable Shade Tree— 


The Chinese elm is 


very hat nd has 
proved valuable under a greater variety 
of climatic and soil conditi than any 
tree yet introduced from Cl says C 
C. Thomas of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. Very favorable re- 
ports have been received from practically 
every section of the country, says Mr. 
Thomas. The tree has proved "winter 


hardy in most trials in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, New York, Montana, and other 
Northern states. Its resistance to drouth, 
alkali, and extremes of temperature ren- 
der it an especially valuable tree in the 
Great Plains region, where desirable 
shade trees are few; in the semi-arid 
South and Southwest, and in fact, in al- 
most any portion of the continental Unit- 
ed States. The tree is one of the first to 
leaf out in the spring and the last to shed 
its leaves in the fall. Throughout. the 
long season the leaves remain a beautiful 
green and are remarkably fre 
usual plant diseases and insect 


trom the 


njuries so 
common in many of the other elms. Let's 
set a few of them before sp ens 








| FARM FOOLISHNESS 
| By GEE McGEE | 





My First Automobile 


T HAPPENED in 19 and 11. We 

swapped our farm and a house and lot 
for it and paid the balance in cash. (You 
couldn’t get ‘em on credit then). It was 
a beauty. It was unpopular then to be 
so rich that you could own a car. I felt 
embarrassed every time I got in that car. 


Gasoline was selling at 12 cents a gal- 
lon, and it took 4 quarts then to make a 
gallon. Good motor oil was 10 cents a 
quart. (It’s cheaper than that now whole- 
sale, but it fetches 30 cents a quart at the 
filling stations). We fixed up a shed for 
our automobile. We sold our buggy and 
horse and harness. 

The first thing we did when 
ready to ride was—let the top down. It 
was a 3-man-and-2-woman top, and then 





we got 


it took us a half hour to get it properly 
strapped back. My wife had a scarf that 
was as long as from here to the front 
door, and it swung behind us in_ the 
breezes as we “burnt the wind” at the 
rate of at least 12 miles an hour. And my 


eye-goggles! I wish you could of seen 

r asin 1 
them. They were green and weighed 
about 4 pounds. 


We bought two nice laprobes for our 
car, one for the front and one for the 
rear seat. And our linen dusters were 
much in evidence every time we got 
the car. They were the longest dustets 
I ever saw, and they dragged the ground 
when we walked. We invested five dol- 
lars in patching cement, prtches, glue, 
plugs, and inner-soles. A set of tires was 
cuaranteed for 750 miles, but wore out be- 
fore you'd make 3 hundred. When you 
went to the fellow that guaranteed 
them, he’d prove that you let them rim- 
cut, and you had to buy new tires. we 
grew nervous for a week before under- 
taking a trip of 25 miles. We prepared 
for that event then just like we would 
now to go to Europe. 


Rain would make us feel like we — 
near death’s door. It was dangerous ane 


ruinous to be out in the rain with an at- 
mud- 


tomobile. We were pulled out 0! 

holes on an average of 2 times to the 
mile the first year we had our car. That 
was an experience, that car was—but It 
never taught me any sense. The reason 
I'm so poor now is—I’ve been buying 
cars ever since, and they all wear out— 


in 5 or 6 months. 
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all 15, 1928 


i [ DR. WINTERS STAYS PUT 


de ll eri tu 
at the Oklah yma Ag- 


ricultural College 





and will remain in 


North Carolina, 











Wallace and James 
M! Gray leaving the 
positions they have 
filled so ably, it 
would have been a tragedy indeed if Stat: 
College had also suffered the loss of Dr. 
Winters 










BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 
TO FARMERS 


WW" H the growing shortage of hick 
ory chips, the danger and inconvent- 


ence of having a fire in the 





ok us 
and th illing attitude of people now 
days to do things the easiest way, it is 1 
wonder the hog killing public is look1 
with favor on one of the newer comme! 
cial products, smoked salt. The very nam 
ff this product shows it to be a hog kill 
ing salt, for where else would one want 
smoke in his salt? Its c ynvenience lies 
in the fact that while you are rubbing 


in the salt you are also rubbing in all the 
smoke that is needed. In recent issues of 


The Progressive Farmer smoked salt has 
been advertised by Morton Salt Com- 
pany. Another smoke product, liquid 


smoke, has been advertised in our col 
umns by Figaro Company. With thes« 
two products to setttle the smoke nui- 
sance, hog killing seems to have been 
made definitely easier. 

qa 


We are in receipt of Volume 1, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, of Fertilizer Economics, an 
eight page leaflet published by Better 
Crops Publishing Corporation, a subsi- 
diary of the N. V. Potash Export My., of 
New York City. This new publication 
goes rather extensively into the statistics 
of the fertili 


lizer situation and no doubt 
will be of great interest to fertilizer man- 
ufacturers and some dealers and to those 
farmers who are large buyers of fertili- 
zers and have studied fertilizer markets 
closely. In a casual glance through the 
pages we were able to gather the state- 
ment that ammoniates are cheaper than 
pre-war, that phosphoric acid is higher, 
and that muriate of potash and manure 
salts are lower while kainit is higher. We 
are not advised as to the plan of distribu- 
tion of Fertilizer Economics. 

W.. C. LASSETTER, 

Managing Editor. 


/ ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 
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I'll bet whoever succeeds McNary & Hau- 
Ben ‘ll chuck th’ firm name. 

Ther’s lots o’ difference in th’ newly rich. 
An Indian girl out in Oklahomy who sudden- 
“yY Came int’ a couple o’ million dollars said 
that all si e wanted wuz a sewin’ machine an’ 
2 Case 0’ pop, strawberry preferred. 

“Eatin’ a big Stark’s Delicious apple ‘ll ap- 
ne th’ cravin’ fer gin,” writes Miss Fawn 

Ppincut, editor o’ th’ woman’s page o’ th’ 
eekly Slip Horn. Now then, right off th’ 
who wuz Hoover’s runnin’ mate? 





THE COTTON MARKET 
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PL LANTING V VEGE T: ABLE s NOW 


para- 









ind nand Phe ( W are added el 1¢ Chis 1s 
stributt uf ste tl vay th p entences should 
vace than last year, although the rid have appeared :— 
supply of American cotton is less than in ie 1 ° 
4097 asd ; . \bove and near the northern limit of 
1927 and prices are below the average of 2 - ‘ 
‘ a ae basicall successful cotton production, there is risk 
ast crop year, indicates a basically jy planting many vegetab es ao se 
strong situation. cabbage, lettuce, onion, kale, and_ beet 
Prices are still below what is expected plants and onion sets may be put out in 
i ; ; . December in the southern part of the 
to be the average figure for the crop year ‘ ‘ener? ° 
; ; ne Carolinas. Even in the lower part of the 
and considerably below the peak figures 4s fie sis eo . 
: nae sé Carolinas there is an element of risk in 
that probably will be reached. ' | . 
} . x the Decémber planting of vegetables, but 
GILBERT GUSLER. it often con ben |! well worth taking. 
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ON’T spend a dollar for plans, ater or 
equipment for any farm building until you 
send for our free book and see how Jamesway 
helps farmers everywhere solve their building 
problems. It makes no difference whether you are 
planning to build, remodel, ventilate or equip a 
cow barn, hog house or poultry house this free 
book will show you how you can save consider- 





able money. 



















































Jamesway has the most complete 


farmers; we show you how to 
plan your buildings for conven- 
ience and economy—we show you 
just whereevery door and window should 
be placed so that everything is just as 
handy as a ‘‘pocket inashirt.’” We show 
you how to design your buildings so that 
they will add beauty and value to your 
place and yet save you a lot of money 
on material costs. 





Brooders for the Poultry House. 


Rush City, Minnesota: 


“I have been using Jamesway Equipment for nine years. 
this nine years of service they have done all I expected of them and 
I know they will be here for nine years more. 

Just fill out and mail coupon- 
in and we will send you the books you want and full particu- 
lars of Jamesway Service. 


JAMES MFG. CO. 


— 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. = 
Elmira, N. Y. 4 
Minneapolis, Minn. ra 
= -_ terested in 
a 
| 
ae 
ws 
= 
M@ Name....... 
ae 
fd 
@ Post Office... 
ik 
oe 


‘You Build Ventilate 
§,/ or Equip Any Farm Building 


un) Get Our Free Book 
Ys |~CNNS 


Write for this FREE Book 


which tells all about this Jamesway Service. This book also 
illustrates and describes Jamesway labor-saving and money- 
making equipment; Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking Cups, Litter 
Carriers, etc., for the Cow Barn—Troughs, Waterers, etc., 
for Hog Houses and Feeders, Waterers, Nests, Incubators, 


Jamesway Equipment for Cow Barns, Hog Houses and 
Poultry Houses is the most economical you can buy—it is 
the most economical because it is the BEST—it lasts longer 
—does the work better—saves you time and 
labor and provides comfort for your animals. 

Read this letter from Fred Warnbeg, 


check items you are interested 


R. F. D. Coco erereccesescccsses sess Dtatls sesccvcvevee 









































building service ever offered to 72774 
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BUGS CERSSEEREE Sane 
Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
James Manufacturing Company, Dept. 9122 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your NEW Jamesw ay BOOK. I am in- 


O Building © Remodeling © Equipping (0 Ventilating 
() Cow Barn © Horse Barn 
(J Hog House QO) Poultry House 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS — 











Highest quality Rocks, 
Reds and Leghorns from 
breeders culled for lor 
and egg production—blood 
tested four years for Bac- 
illary White Diarrhoea by 
Virginia State Department of Agriculture All 
chicks shipped under State label. Prices reason- 


able Send at once for Catalog, 


and breed wanted. 


HARRISONBURG HATCHERY Zee 


Box 200 Harrisonburé’, Virginia 


COCKERELS 


Isla ind Red and Light Bz 


Stating number 














Fully matured S. C ode 
red Plymouth Rock cockerels from blood-tested Aochin: 
Will ship on approval, $1 00 deposit, balance C. O. D. 
Prices $3.00 and $5.00 each 

We are now booking orders for Baby Chicks for Janu- 
ary and February delivery; $1.00 deposit reserves your 


order 
— McAULAY stag ney 





OUR ‘ae CUSTOMERS MUST BE 3, 


oa 











este 
fled. Carefully selected 
and inspec for perfect 
health and high egg production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits’’ 


Acme Broiler CHICKS 


BARRED ROCKS, R. 1. Reds and 
8. C. White Legherns for excellent 
broilers Strong, big bo 
healthy, fast growing stock of vig- 
orously culled breeders, free ranged 
and none 1 in disease-proof build- 
ings. Catalog Free 
Better Chicks — Bigger Profits 
Years of Experience. 
WY-HAR POULTRY FARM 
Dept. 153, Denton, Maryland 


Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous ass chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 

oe chicks, pullets, cockerels. 
Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, 


CHICKS. C.0.D. Fz .if'<h 2 
« see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catal Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 aout pullets. Ref- 
erence. Phoeniz National Bank this cit 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY ,352W. 4th. St, Lexington, Ky. 





















Knoxville, Tenn. 




















Guaranteed to live. Losses 
replaced up to 90% OO 
tested stock. Hatching nov 


Get our Folder first. SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES, 
1924 Chas. Ave., Huntington, W. Va 





TO ADVERTISE 


IT PAYS : igs 


columns of 





THE PROGRE SSIVE FARMER 
YOU he TELL BY HIS FARM 
IF HE READS OUR PAPER. 
tt tt SSS 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


OO eee rere 


*eanss PA | 
MyjLsS 


ornsey 
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RED POLL CATTLE "win s"stees? 
MILK BREED 

Bulls and heifers for sale. Our kerd is strictly dual 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Merth Carolina. 


CO., Route 1, Advance, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Our Poultry Editor Answers Practical Questions Put to Him 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
A, preerg can Black Leaf 40 be ob- Battery System of Brooding 
tained and how much should be “Is the battery system of brooding 


insecticide 
a number 


Black Leaf 40 is an 
that has been used as such for 


ot 9 
used: 


of years. It is sold by seedsmen, drug- 
gists, farm supply merchants, poultry 
supply houses, ete., and should be avail- 


able in most towns and communities. If 
not, it can be obtained from the 
By-Products and Chemical Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky. One ounce will cover 15 
feet of roost; %’ pound, 120 feet; 2 
pounds, 480 feet; and 10 pounds, 2,400 
leet. 


Hens That Eat Eggs 

“How can I stop hens from eating 
eggs?” Egg eating may be caused from 
feeding birds an incomplete ration. How- 
ever, it is more often a habit developed 
by accident because of management. 
Once a bird learns to break an egg, she 
will continue to practice it. Any hen 
will eat a broken egg. First, see that all 
nests are constantly well padded with 
shavings or other materials. Nests should 
be semi-dark and so arranged that birds 
may have some privacy. Distribute glass 
eggs where eggs are being broken. After 
working on glass eggs for some time, 
hens become discouraged and the habit is 
broken. If some individuals continue to 
break eggs, catch the offenders and dis- 
pose of them before they start others 
doing the same thing. 
Breeding Birds From Same Hatch 

“Ts it safe to breed cockerels and pul- 
Iets from the same hatch together?” 
There is a great deal of research data to 
prove that it does not pay to breed 
brothers and sisters together. 


Tobacco 


poor 


Sawdust as Litter 
“Does 
for the 
vise the 
poultry 
straw, 
tory 


sawdust make a suitable litter 
laying house’” I would not ad- 
use of sawdust as a litter for the 
house. Shavings, husks, 
and hay make the satisfac- 
litter. 


Feeding Wet Mash to Layers 

“Does it pay to feed wet mash to lay- 
ing hens dail The writer is a believer 
in feeding wet mash to the layers once 
daily. He would feeding this 


corn 
most 


suggest 








By J. H. WOOD 


practicable for raising chicks?” The bat- 
tery brooder consists of many small com- 
partment brooders placed in tiers to con- 
serve space and labor. It ts the most 
sanitary method of brooding. This 
tem will work better on a large 
than on a small and is better as a 
starter method for raising chicks for two 
or three weeks only. Up to the present 
time, it is used principally by hatcheries 
to hold surplus chicks until markets are 
Iccated. We doubt if chicks to be used 
as breeding stock should be kept more 
than four weeks in battery brooders. 
The room in which battery brooders are 
kept must be kept properly heated 


Sys- 
scale 
scale 


unless 


batteries having separate heating units 
are used. While the battery system is 
working satisfactorily for many, one 
should study the system thoroughly and 


have the proper facilities before obtain- 

ing equipment. 

How to Darken Egg Yolks 
“Customers complain that yolks of my 

Leghorn eggs are too pale. Can I correct 

this condition, or should I obtain a breed 


laying dark shelled eggs with darker 
yolks?” Breed of bird or color of shell 
has no influence on color of yolks. Yel- 


low corn and green feed color the yolk. 


Lack of green feed will cause yolks to 
be pale. Daily feeding of green feed 


will darken the yolks. Alfalfa will color 
yolks quicker than most any other crop. 
If green feed is not available, alfalfa 
meal or alfalfa hay will make a good 
substitute. 


Feeding Uncured Corn Dangerous 

“Is new corn all right to feed chick- 
ens?” New corn is all right provided it 
is well cured. Unless corn is thoroughly 
cured, it should not be fed to chickens. 
Many flocks have been thrown out of 
production and many birds killed from 
eating uncured corn. Corn can be cured 
in an incubator or in the sun. Unless 
you are sure about the corn, I would not 
advise feeding it. 
Heavy Breeds Eat More 

Vill the heavy breeds eat more feed 

than the lighter breeds’” Yes, the heavy 





mash between 1 and 2 o'clock in the af- : $ oie Pagar 

, Sue aren -4, breeds at the Georgia National Egg-lay- 
ternoon and giving only what birds will . : : 
ne . . ~ 5 ing Contest last year consumed seven 
clean up in 10 minutes. Each hundred : : : eects 
1: aes ; pounds more feed than the light breeds 
birds will consume approximately two id 

- 4 q . ai i 

pounds of dry mash that has been mois 
tened with milk or water. Mash should Scratch Feed for Layers 
be damp and crumbly, never wet and “How much scratch feed should layers 
loppy. Wet mash should be only a sup- receive at this season of the year 
plement to the dry mash which should Pullets should receive all the scratch 
be kept before birds at all time grain they will clean up at this seaso1 

GSS aia dada aadiadaepaduduudeduduudadueaedaddadddadnddadaneadaa PPP LPP PPP me 5553 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 







All from purebred, 


Barred Rocks and Reds 
White Wyandottes , 
White Leghorns .. 
Heavy mixed 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 


All breeds mixed ........ 


Gy January and February Prices on High-Grade Chicks 
= 10% LIVE DEL aay cn seat doe. 
we will ship C. O. D. Catalog free. 


We guarantee FULL. COUNT and 
Send $1.00 with your order and 


25 50 100 500 
$4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 
4.50 8.50 16.00 77.59 
4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 
3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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In 1927, ALL 
pounds of butterfat and 9,925 
COWS of 
Start now to put your 


booklet on 


324-1 West 23d St., 
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Registered JERSEYS Bring Greater Profits 


purebred Jerseys officially tested for 365 days 
pou! nds of 
ALL 
herd on a really 
Jerseys and dai 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 





LIVESTOCK | 


averaged 529 


milk. This average includes 
ages. 
profitable basis. 


irying. 


Write for free 


New York, N. Y. 
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average flock, not under lights, 
should consume between 10 and » 
pounds to 100 birds. Birds under 
lights should eat from 12 to 15 pounds 
to each 100. Feed lightly in the mornings 
and feed all layers all they will eat pe. 
fore going to roost at night. 


Fattening Turkeys 


“Is it advisable to crate fattening tur. 
keys as recommended for chickens?” 
Turkeys should not be closely confined, 


as they become discontented 
lose their appetites. 
them heavily and 
ranging. 


nd usually 
It is advisable to feed 
discourage distant 


Whitewashing the Poultry House 
“Does it pay to whitewash the inside 
of the poultry house, and if so, can you 
give me a good mixture to use?” A 
whitewashed house looks and is cleaner 
nd lighter in the winter especially. | 
would whitewash the house. A simple 
and economical whitewash can be made 
as follows: Add 10 pounds of slaked 
lime, 1 pound of salt, and a pint of dis- 
infectant to 314 gallons of water. This 
mixture can be painted or sprayed on. 





i LESSONS FOR TRUCKERS _ | 


(C <omatelied from page 8) 


fective if the material is properly ap- 
plied and the air temperature is 70 de- 
grees or higher. For the control of cab- 
bage worms and potato bugs, a 50 per 
cent calcium arsenate and 50 per cent hy- 
drated lime dust was found as effective 
as dusts containing Paris green, less ex- 
pensive, and less injurious to the crops. 
10. Recently the pathologist has iso- 
lated the organism which is the cause of 
a serious tomato crop disease. Seed treat- 


ment with organic mercury compounds 
has greatly reduced the injury from this 
organism. 


11. It was also found that by treating 
bect seed with organic mercury com- 
pounds, the plants can be grown under 
greenhouse forcing conditions without a 
great loss of seedlings. 

12. The treatment of kale sced for 30 
minutes ina 1 to 1,000 solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate was found advisable to 
protect the crop from losses by black-rot. 


13. Breeding experiments indicate that 
the tobacco split-worm and the potato 
tuber worm, which are present in ‘mafy 
of the warmer tobacco and potato grow: 
ing regions of the world, both belong to 
the same species of insect, « 1 though 
they have acquired slightly different feed- 
ing habits. There are at least 20 specie 


»f insects that are parasit 
and larvae of the tuber wor TI 
lay an important part lt 
111 cl eck when 
favorable. 

14. As a further means of controlling 
these insects, it has been found that 
careful attention should be given to early 
planting and frequent cultivation. It 18 

important to work the earth to the 
vines so as to keep the tubers continu 
covered. Harvesting should be 

done as soon as the potatoes have reached 
maturity and the tubers should be picked 
from the ground and stored in barrels oF 
immediately after they are turned 

out of the soil. The barrels in which 
he potatoes are being stored should never 
be covered with potato tops as the larvae 
of the worms, leaving the tops, may thus 
be introduced into the potatoes in the bat- 
rel. It is advised that all potatoes be gath- 
ered from the field so as to grits no re- 
fuse or cull potatoes and that the groul 
be given clean cultivation eactiae the late 
season in order to prevent the growth 0 
volunteers. é 
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For 
Wet-weather [Rg Ug 
Work | sat HE LEARNED IT 


[om is certainly a very polite chap. 
“Yes, he got that way turning down loans 
a country bank.” 








°° 





LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE 
\ prominent preacher is quoted as saying 
omen are allowed too much latitude 
ter of dress. How about longitude, 





TACTFUL 


Shoe Salesman—“I can see that your regu- 





will find fours so comfortable that I 
ht almost recommend you to wear fives.” 

















TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 





é Prospective Roomer—“But you advertised 

WoO MATTER how it pours, you ) hedcectione soo? 
are snugly protected in a Tower’s Landlady—“Certainly, this is it.” 
Fish Brand Slicker or Work Suit. “Well, I see the bed but where is the sitting 
The same reliable garments that ss 
have kept outdoor men dry for | “On the bed.” 
over 90 years. ai 

Fish Brand Work Clothes are | ‘CHILDREN, HALF PRICE” 
stout and strong, and roomy Rae See and her mamma were doing | 
enough for perfect comfort. The the sights of the town. Soon they came to 


a show, where a ticket announced, “Children 
Hali Price.” 


“Varsity” Slicker is a long, full- 
lined coat, just right for driving 


or business use on wet days. “Oh, do let us go in, mummy,” said the 
. little one, ‘“‘< r a bal w they’ 
You can buy a Tower’s Fish ae ind buy a baby, now they’re so 
. Clea . 
Brand—‘ The Rainy Day Pal’’— , 


ONE KIND OF ADVICE 
A farmer once asked the editor of a country 
paper for advice as follows: 


T Cc “TI have a horse that at times appears nor- 
ment. A. J. ower ompany, al, but at other times is lame to an alarm- 


4 
Boston, Mass. ng degree. What shall I do?” 
I 


| The reply came, “The next time that your 
TOWER'S | horse appears normal, sell him.” 
| HE IS VERY LIBERAL 


anywhere, and for all its splen- 
did quality, it won’t cost you a 
bit more than an ordinary gar- 








“You give your clerks two weeks’ vacation 


the friend. 
“A month,’ 


LY dealer. 
SHB ; “A month?” 


“Yes. The two weeks when I go on my 


PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. vacation and the two weeks when they go on 


TRADE 
WYN 


’ 


grunted the eminent hardware 








TREES | INTERPRET THIS 
APPLE $7.50 per 100 & up. up. | Sydney Shields, well known actress, has an | 
Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or eeoel Post 
Pear, Plum, Cher Berries, Gra 2, Nute 
Granental Trees Vi Sota 
TENN. NURSER 


old Negro mammy from the South in her 


ade and | employ. The other day a colored man ap- 


CO. | og a lore FER 


met him and the following was the conversa- 
| tion between the two: 
| “Tf don’t reckon you-all knows of nobody 
what don’t want to hire nobody to do nothin’, 
H 
| 





|} does you?” 
“Yes, indeed, I doesn’t.” 


IF YOU WANT BRIDEGROOM SLIPPED 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR D, om Gf A colored woman was telling a friend of a 
free \ wedding she attended. She told of the bride’s 
white satin gown, slippers, veil, flowers, and 
everything she could think of. “What did 
the bridegroom wear?” asked the friend. 










Triumph Traps 


and want to save big money pany “Well, you know that good-for-nothing nig- 

upplies, write 2 nts : ; all.” oa 

day for Price Lists, Trap- ger man never showed up at all,” she said. 
“s Guide, How to Grade 





525 Fer Ben. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


urs, Supply Cata- 

log, Game ws, din Dos. Lots 

ber gant See PREB 7 pad Postage. } By J. P. ALLEY. Copyright. 1928, by | 
MAIL THIS. COUPON TODAY | ee 


co. 
solramnde net Bt Atnoteate ts NEW- COMER 
Name. IGGUH WANTER BoRRY 
a, Ia DoLLAH OFFEN ME — 
Btate......... eS ae HuH! I MouGHT Look 
a | GREEN BuT I AIN’ No 
CHRIS’MUS TREE!! - 
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Plant 


PIEDMONT 
Pedigreed 


CLEVELAND 


Big Boll 





Play safe. Order direct from the orig- 

mator. Don’t be misled by numerous 

concerns offering so-called pure seed at 
1 





red prices Piedmont Pedigreed | 
Cle Big Boll won the national | 
Prize f largest authentic yield (30 
bales on 10 ac res). Earliest big boll cot- | 
ton, « isily picked. One inch and better | 
Staple, 40 per cent lint. Make sure of 
your supply of pure seed by writing 
today for prices and literature. 





a Pedigreed Seed Farm 
J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Mgr. 


L___—Ss—§-§-« Commerce, Georgia | 


— 
Big mens kin look over li'l things, but 
ley'’s some mens ain’ no mo’ higher dan 
y tempuh!! 























size is three, madam. At the same time, | 





every year, don’t you, Mr. Tintack?” asked | 


peared at the door seeking work. The woman | 
































































to the 
fertilizer distributor 


O time wasted when you top-dress with 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Load up 
your distributor right from the fertiiizer bag, set 
it at the proper notch—and go ahead. 


Here’s a nitrogenous fertilizer you can apply 
by distributor or drill. Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is specially dried. It is fine and dry— 
runs through your hand like fine, dry sand. No 
need for pounding or screening. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is rich in plant 
food. It contains 204% nitrogen (254% am- 
monia) guaranteed—all soluble, all available to 
the plants. 


Ask your dealer for Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. Mail us the coupon for a free sample. 


Results PROVE 
the quick availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN 


Free Sampie SUIphate of Ammonia 


See for yourself how free- 
running Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is. We'll send you x 
re a. ee eee Agricultural Bureau 

re 25 sq. ft. q 2 a 
We will also send you free bul- 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
letins telling how best to use 
Arcadian. Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail it—today! 


Company 





Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, O. Norfolk, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, C:'. Toronto, Ont. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) G-1-29 SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 
RROAEAN A fo Sig nie Oh narra wieaiu a auiee bese aaa ‘eeeedasnateseen seaeke 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


DO ee Ate Se Pa RN EN TEN Ta eA een LE SEER 8 cele 
KINDLY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

W LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 

exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 

trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


j 5 METAL 
bt The MEADOWS ROOFING 
; Gold Medal, Stone Burr - 
mesa sun GRIST, MILL 





























neal to alec staen The fee i. Used 
all over whe rid. Made in five 
S siz es, corr tely equipped 
7 Wr ite for circular 
t Z— MEADOWS MILL CO. INC. 
2 a North Wilkesboro, N. C. 





Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 


sidings, ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. E normous output 
insures lowe st production costs. Factory-to-con- 
bs.) Pas] sumer plan ms 8 prices rock ethan. 3 ou get the 
benefit. Many varietie Sdwards tal roofs Last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire. and lightning. 
with Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING 
hor Cs, lati STEEL at special pr This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts cone yuil lding to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyereeted. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sises to suit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 

ing and Material Book Ne, 
—~ FREE ~ 174 and for Garage Book, 
EDWARDS MFG. Co, 
1224-1274 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” aie 





This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Carolina, South (arolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ret 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. erences, prefer banker and a local business acquaintance. 
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*. — EGGS Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— | 
= Oe « Ects|| Stat satel Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 | A es Se 10c a word $9. 50 per incl 
| Ll J ate plainty Mississippi Valley 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word i 
bag 1. A 
ee Sm an what editions you Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word 
wish to use. Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5¢ a word f 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Texas ..... = 135, Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
: y All five editions. 550,000 Weld SOUR: ..cciecniees 30c a word 30.80 per inch i. 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks J Your ad set in larger type is more dig 
in advance of publication date. Additional . “i ° e tinctive and attractive, Note rates 1 5 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. iach in. Abia, rates per 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ees |. ee i _NURSERY STOCK _ Ts : TOBACCO 
2 AERATOR EL ES ATS Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, Special.—Large Stuart Pecan Eee, seven to eight ~ White Stem Orinoco, Cash, Warne wn und 
90c; 5,000, $3.75; 10,000, $7. Prompt shipments. 90c; eight to ten feet, less than five paper bags Pure, recleaned, treated Witte me 
= an" CALIFORNIA Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. Satisfaction guaranteed. "Milledgeville Nursery ounce. H. P. Webb, Stem, N.C. 1 Fifty cents 
Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants and Col pledgeville _Gt ~ Huggins _ Improved _ Jamaic ~Wrappe r Tobacco whl 
prosperous crops growing year round Tand priced lards, all $1 thousand. Prompt shipment, satisfaction rees from b nursery soil on earth. Sc make more dollars per acre has made over $800 will 
low, Write free booklet Dept. 26, Stanislaus County guaranteed. Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. Stuart, MRpbes hae and others. Trees three to acre: » ve ge $656 nad wien ae per 
Development Board (County Chamber Commerce), Mo feet 10c t I ] ] fut oh ie ee oO Mag t pach Seed pure and care- 
it Boarc ( ambe nerce), Mo- e wer for s its f »lecte e 50 . 7 
desto, Calif ‘were : Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties. Large,  doipi oF eta Bake ain bin ogee uipments. fully selected. ounce 50c; pounds $6. F. W. Huggins, 
- - GEORG = open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000 3ermuda pS — : < » Sneniman, Wa. a be Fairmont, N. : 
IA Onion plants $1; Collards $1. Absolutely prompt ship- Dependable Trees and Plants.—Pecans, Pears, Per- 
= Good Georgia farm, priced to se I; bargain - Turner, ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, - Ga. simmons, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Blueberries, hardy a _MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
Box 1096, Birmingham, Ala. i Frostproof. Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; ne Ere neeE tes rpiagtel ail RUDE csr, Sees ene Seed for pastures, hay, soils. Booklet free. Lam- 
~ am obineia E a covleet: 41 0 ale P t Ornamentals. Write for prices. Summit Nurseries, herts, Darlington, Ala. 
NORTH CAROLINA postpaid. oxpressed collect, 1ousand. romp’ Monticello, Fla. sepals 
aiaienrinsesinss ; ___~—s shipments, good plants guaranteed or money refunded. es RRR eee SOO 
For Sale.—Two fine tobacco farms within sight of J: P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. Prices oye —Owing to depres sion in business x 
town, W. A, Kime, Owner: Taberty, N.C. og eos generally, we have issued a-Cut Price List, good only POULTRY AND EGGS 
fee, gee genoa = ange er ae coe i ad Fa 1 000, WwW: akefield . pbage while surplus lasts. Ask for copy today and mail your PPR PPR PPP PPP D APDIP PAD PPD PPL PD DPD DPD DDD DDG, 
earing and young Apple rehe rds Four thousanc Snes bady. q , oe 0 rder right in. Specialties: Japanes ‘lowering Cher- 
trees each. Delightful climate. Ww . owner, Box 760, are. ge - 1, = Be 5,000, $5. Marks fies, ee ees coe ee cree tacenn. BABY CHiCKS 
, an Farms, Buies ree nm. ©. ?- i q a pe 4 . eer ea 
ae , N 7 : 1 - . - m a = 4 Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic, N. C. _ Order purebred ae “ata eeenorns now Attrac- 
For Sale.—459 "acres 6 good land, including one main Suy eliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. 75e¢ per 1, tive prices. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 
dwelling, sive tenant , a0 Torated on ges road, for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, FLOWERS nce PE 








a ss 5 Quality Chicks.—Discounts on early orders ri 
Field grown Budded Roses, number one quality, di- us your wants. Newton Hatchery (Co. Newtin ra 
rect from our farm to you; one dozen postpaid, $5. - eee Rasen 


five miles from Mocksville, N. C Milk route near rystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
paying $3.25 per cwt. for milk. This is a fine dairy Please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga, 

















and grain farm. A bargain at $20,000. J. C. Sanford, Millions Wakeflelds and Flat Dutch Cabbage plants Standard varieties, guaranteed healthy and_ true “to Mathis_ Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers Leading 
Mocksville, N. C. ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10: over 5,000 at 75c per name. Write for circular. McClung Bros. Rose Nur- breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
VIRGINIA 1,000. First class plants, full count and prompt ship- sery, Tyler, Texas. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 





Kansas. 





ments absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 
I want several good tenants withown labor for 1929 Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, > tral bt State accredited quality chicks at reasonable prices, 
; J $ Bermuda Onion pl: ants Prepaid mall: 500, $1: 1,000. i sudded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees. under _con- Reds and White Leghorns. Also three weeks old chicks, 
ind, houses and team J. Dudley Woodard, North  ¢} 75 3y express: $1 thousand: 5,000, $4.50.’ Write stant care Clemson College expert. Our grove of 5,000 Write for catalogue and prices. Garner’s Hatchery 
Emporia, Va us for prices large lots. Coleman. Plant Farms, Tifton, eee i” sh coke we Mrheny oe the alae vee Dave 2 Phil Campbell, Ala. 3 
500 Acre Farm.—Fine brick dwelling worth about Georgia. following Stas : i saree Sio” 0 
$15,000. Many excellent outbuildings in keeping with | 








to raise cotton, peanuts, corn and tobacco IT have good 















State certified Huski-hatched chicks. Sarred Rocks, 





















he ae e Frost root Cabbage Plant Sar Jersey, 1arles- trees for $30; 100 trees for $50; all , prices f.o.b. Lena, Reds and White Leghorns. “Order early. We guaran- 
oo ei pas Fine land, good crops; 5 miles depot. ton w Aproot Flat Dutch: 300, 50c: 500, 75c: 1,000, 8. €. Sample nuts from this year’s crop on request. tee and prepay delivery. Uuski-hatched Chick Farms, 
rice $12,000. J. C. Woodson & Co., Lynchburg, Va. $1; postpaid. 5,000, $4: 10, 000, $7; express collect. Troll weevils don’t eat pecans. Take care of 100 trees Box P, Mt. Solon, Va. 

SOS IOIOE SSC 7 PADDOOSS SSF High grade plants at low cost. Drake Plant Co., for 10 years and they will take care of you the rest of “ayhcr > ; a agg io 

Preeke oe your life. Please send settlement with order. Refer- leaain pacts “2 ee. accredited baby chicks. 18 

PLANTS ences if desired. Address T. 0. Lawton, Box 926, [fading varieties. 5.000 weekly after December Ist. 

SE eae — : Frostproof Cabbage and Collard Plants. Special Greenville, S Shipped prepaid. 100% delivery. Useful catalog in 

PARRARAA PPAPRDALALA PRR prices for November-December only: 1,000, 70: 10 is Bree colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 12, Lancaster, 





op Peach, and Apple Trees, “$5 per 100 and up, Fruits 000, $6.50: 50,000, $30. Cash. Prompt shipments. WOOD DAIIFI FOO OSSD SSO SSDI DEG eAKSS «606 - Mfignourt. 

AGG Chavelanad ileum: good Mave or money back. Wholesale Plant Com- SEEDS Chicks.—‘‘Capital Maid’’ quality, purebreds. Also 

pany, Waycross, Ga. oe ae a ep ese pap pn RR TRON ep ninnpciirinapn, Weed tor breton: ‘Whowsanas now weekly, 18% te 

CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 200 acres large frostproof Cabbage plants. Large open New Crop. Seeda:—-Gpecial wholesale prices: Tomato CCUDS nered on: orders. pisces three weeks ot Jonte 

Frostproof plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W. field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3.50 and Cabbage, $1.25 pound; 10 pounds $10; 25 pounds aan advance, _ Pullets, hens, males. Prices mailed 

Murray, Claremont, N. C. 10,000, $6.50. Bermuda Onion’ plants, $1. Collards, $21.25 Ruby King Pepper: $2 pound: 10 pounds as aaa Poultry Farms & Hatchery, (Co- 
er 4 4 “aa ° ” lu dla ». 


Frostproof plants: 500, 85c; postpaid. Carolina Plant a — eee Quitman Wholesale $17'50; 25 pounds $37.50. Good germination guaran- 











































































Farm, Claremont, teed. Wholesale Plant & Seed Company, Waycross, Another great win at Raleigh State Fair. Fourteen 
me —— ———— Millions Cabbage Plants Ready.—Wakefields and Georgia. first, eight second, one fourth, two fifth. Every bird 
: Frostproof Cabbage “ahaoa “500, 75c; postpaid. Setzer pat Dutch: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. BEANS and duck entered won a_ ribbon. Saby chicks and 
Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments abso- ‘i aa Ss ducklings: ordered from us come from our own_ flocks. 
Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000: lutely guaranteed. We are reliable. Have your banker ~ Wanted.—Laredo Beans. Mail sample; quote lowest Limited amount; place orders early. Allport Poultry 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. look us up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. price, Henry County Farm Bureau, Paris, Tenn. Farm, Asheville, N.C. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40: Millions of extra fine frostproof Cabbage and Onions. CLOVER Important Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
post paid. oO. D. Murray, Ca 4 ; 4 ere Send order to nearest point for quicker service and - . ‘ = , : with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
PP ches. ha ds S's Ssffresher plants at less transportation cost. Postpaid: Scarified Sweet Clover, white or yellow, $4.50 bushel. chicks. No advance in*price. Trail’s End the home of 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Either unhulled, $4 bushel of 60 pounds. George the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices. 
postpaid. Cc. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
Frostproof Wakefield Cabbage plante: 1,000, $1. Sales Red Clover, $14; Alfalfa, $9; Alsike Clover, $15; End_Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Ww. ; 





F. Murray, Catawha, N. c. Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—-Frostproof Cabbage: Jer- White Sweet Clover, $3.7 





























































































































































































































































Do mixed Alsike and ‘Timo- Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, 
= = ——————— sey Wakefield, Charleston W a Flat Dutch and thy, $5; mixed Red Clover and Timothy, $5; Timothy, state blood tested and certified. Carefully selected and 
‘frostproof  ¢ abbage, Onion, Collard plants: Succession. Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect, $1 $3. Bags free. Samples and price list free upon re- inspected for perfect health and high egg production. 
$1, T000. Lewiston Farm, nas Ga. per 1,000. Bermuda and Cavalat Wax Onion plants, quest. Standard ‘Seed Company, 9 East Fifth Street, Re oc Brow »ghorns Send at 
OrAnalar CRON: a 1.000, $1.25 Good anit ; Rates Cie ae Reds, Rocks, White and frown Leghorns 
Frostproof Wakefield plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; epaid: 000, soc; 1, ' +“. ood plants ant Aansas , Mo. once’ for information. ‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
postpaid, J. F. Setzer, Rt. 1, Giksamand N. .§ ‘ Lhe de aii pment guaranteed, Schroer Plant Farms, COTTON profits!’’ Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 
-- ace aldosta, Ga. ALE = 
C.o.d. reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: ~ 500, — ‘ - viata r wo ovat Nate 2 priming i pe . 7 INT Sc | > SO a 
60¢ ; | 00, $1. FE. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. LETTUCE ae By ce cotton. Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Co., se gee ge EE 
Nice frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, Lettuce plants, Morse strain, 75 cents aun Sup- —— a ; no : er og ot oot 
The: postpaid. Miss Ruby Dellinger, Glacceaat x, ) a ply limited. J. W. McLeod, Rowland, N. encase \ apes mee Ra 5 Hickor need, he a4 bushel; Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Planta re = : : STRAWBERRY recleaned, ° . Buice, ic ory rrove b ( Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
Sian alante: at aie a0 ee: le Pa acy pe. Te & , dt Seas Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton, Prize dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand. White 
Georgia. ee ee ‘ : ‘ a Strawberry Plants.—Genuine Klondyke and Aroma, Winner. W. H. _Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S.C. Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
PF a a ae ET oe $1.75 thousand. | All new ground plants; well rooted. , Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per hundred; 
ong eit Rae —.. ee em mans nteeet Coltards, N. T. Basham, Mountainburg, Ark. bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful cotton. $60 for five hundred; $120 per thousand. 
Georgia. P : ye . . , ™ me NURSERY STOCK tare — prices. Vandiver Seed Company, ee Leghorns or Brown a dart $10 
‘ on - - a é ra. . 5 Ave * $100 er 
C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Fruits, Ornamentals. Salesmen wanted. Greensboro = qe TER Roll Meban gas et A fenen Ataeth wees: 4 $50 for five hundred; 1 1: 40 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom Nurseries, Greensboro, N.C. fet your Big Boll Mebane cotton seed from North thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundre« 4 
Se ae. 4 - — _ Texas for quick germination and early ee, Bred per five hundred: $75 per thousand. WwW rite 
Frostproof Jersey an i Charlest on Wakefield Cabbage Pe ...} a mor ," 5 gly — ata oad ee Gi .rland, Texas. sais i paid for our free cz italog and instructive poul- 
Jerse § € f vi are PTY anpag 2. > « P ' 4 
. . ; aace mae . - —_— Ss ——_——_——— __ try book today. 
plane, pM TA aad Postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, Kudzu plants and budded Schley Pecan trees for Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific; prize winner; . WAYNE N. SHINN 
ate ie la es est - ES Pee See sale. Leander M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; extra Rae Pane LaPlata, Mo. 
Frostproof Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield = Fruit. Tre Paachos, Apples, Bear Plu i ap hea early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from orig- x ve ae ine See 
F . stpa 2 Tils ’ 1 Pillai oo cag = Anpser, ars, ms, 1e: ator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 
plants: ae 40, 1,000; postpaid Bruce Wilson, Clare ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, uate at paxwenis ; Kwaliteed Blood Tested Rocks, Reds, Leghorns.— 
mont, c Cleveland, Tenn. 3red for color, egg production, and blood t a fom 
Cabbage Plants.—¥Early Jersey Wakefleld: good strong “yr oo en . — a - HALF AND HALF years for bactllary white diarrhea by Virginia * 
flaste: S00; $1; 1,000; €1.60; BL oR. hriver, New cc poe peuon paseo. At wish Pecan: aes. | Foe Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
Rern, N. C ° can learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B. state label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
Qo ogo “ra = Wight, Cairo, Ga. n aos Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
‘ost proo abbage plants: 500, 30K 000, $1: 3 7 : : ar a : . - of 1: 7. 9 , Tg 
5.000 up, 70c. Fully guaranteed. Johnson Plant Co., ann peiter ; P " 7! plants, ae Footed, sete oe A pd to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. - — 
Rockingham, Ga. Sak PE a ee SO Catalog free. Baby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bat- 
Seahie “iecmslaal Giskial Waal oad, Se LORS ene pereters ns. Hs red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. White Rocks. $13 rl 
: oe “cna Mpa Ae “pt , Plant Papershell Pecan trees for profit. Get our dred, White Wyandottes, Silver Laced yan’, 
$1; Rostoe id. eamaress 6,000, $3.60. Southern Plant exteremely low prices on first class trees. Cloverdale CROOK BROTHERS Buff Orpingtons, $14 per hundred. White Leghorns, 
im. - mate arm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. Luray, Tennessee Brown pitshorns. Anconas, sil. 50 bunde d. eee 
: ay Takefle eyesbe apy = — — — ——————_———— - " y gua : Yoodlawn Ha J 
sen a: qrenes Ay Boo, ( 35: postpaid. EA reeds. Fru rees.—Pecan trees ornam 8. Large stock. how P Ny agar’ A guaranteec rdla 
‘aoe yn ¥ * “ay J — e D. J. Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con se P ; TI ne : 
Brown, Buies Cre I b Piedmont Cleveland.—R 0 bales 10 acres; 
I I a — ~ fle gee Nuraery, Dept. Concord, Ga. sab Gale ae Ue cee ee, “as cee ce JERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 
ang Island Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants. ~ pj, <a = | Pecan trees 4 ed pric » bushe > ‘onger’ Mi P . . C. Conger, 
1.25 per thousand delivered. Immediate shipment. Plant Mc Kay early “bearing ‘Papershell Pecan trees ute Ww tite for reduced Prices and free bu el offe r. : ( onger’s Giants. That’s enough. C. : 
L. T. Peacock, Parkton, N. C. and receive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental tive names of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels Penn Laird, Va. 
e . BEESON. trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. Ville, Ga. ~LEGHORNS 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Special December prices: ian arian ti a iia LESPEDEZA we GN a a = —_—<—<$<—<—<—<——" 
70c, 1,000; 5,000, $3; 50,000, $25; cash, Old Dominion y ; Leghorn pullets, no culls, $1.25 each. J. W. Mc 
Plant Company, Franklin, Va PECANS AND SATSUMAS ‘ New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write Leod, Rowland, N. C. _. eee 
= oar ey R.A. Fe, Fe TALL LL LAE AL AL LALA 
Send no money. F rostproof “Cabb ige, Bermuda On- ee - A — : aie : —__—_—___—_ a 3lood tested White Leghorn breeding cockerels, bey 
fon and Georgia Collard plants: 500, @5¢c; 1,000, $1: Standard varieties; shipment in season. mB resieamed Lespedeza seed for sale. Write ch icks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, yordonsville, V4 a 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. Fine root system, moderate prices. Long an McLennon, Brighton, Tenn. 7 > ee lay- 
Rint ih. . ° — + Hollywood- "Tancred ~ 300- -330 egg blood Leghorns; '4 
Millions nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda On- term credit allowed to land owners. Write New crop, recleaned, pan-caught Lespedeza seed; no jne hens, pullets, cockerels, hatching eges Reduced 
ion plants. $1, 1,000, f.0.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. for details Johnson grass. Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. prices for prompt shipment. _Big discount a 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga . OATS” chick orders. Catalogue. R. E, Sandy, Stuarts 
ee PU ar ges ye ~ a 7TT - Virginia. 
m cptostroot arly ee’ ane ie emien Wakefield HARLANS FARMS NURSERY, INC For seed. ‘Fulghum, Appler, Rustproof, Burt: 5- TONS manent X 
Jesse Gibson, “MR yt ach, wane Sere” $5; postpaid. Lockhart, Ala. bushel bag $5. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., ORPINGTO — 
. 8 ee is " Cockereé: 
——— Se a = _ me My Buff Oveiaatens clear $5 each a_year. : 
M ce larg ONG ey oes 7 ny ————— 4 — en ¢2° 4 ). Dickinson, 
ine aetee fogs ees Chee plants, si ad: Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; __ PEANUTS = + & ae ee Extra fine. Mrs. W. ! 
Express collect: 5,000, $5. ’Pelmont Truc k Farm. Pied. best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- Selecte 1 farme rs” stock for seed or ™ isting. Ala- “2 - - 
mont, 8. C , a, Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, ama Runner variety, 100 pound bag $4.75. Small PLYMOUTH ROCKS ___— 
— 4 As White Spanish, $5.7 Cash with order. Goff Mer- TI Is, $2.50 to %9: 
bs) ading E y Jersey ri sto ves ow - —_____—_—_ . 1ompson’s dark Barred Rock cockerels, >-. 
oo SPrAne. heaving Wa Moo te 50° hominy % "0 eH te int Bass bred En Papershe Pecans and have an cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. pullets $2, Troy Howell, toonford, N. § 
Daan ASS ee aaah + ow *5+ income for e. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. ee ee ae saci pete: arma . ng ye Reg- 
10.000, $11: express Write E. Morris & Son, Maxton, end for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- — 7 2 3 PEAS e . , Pure Parks strain Barred Rocks; bloo i tem a. OS 
- - ~ ton, Miss 7 Wanted.—Seed Peas. Name price. Joel Layton, o gi ae 28 ne =. Re Apr 
Millions frostproof Cabbage pla nts; nine varieties. Prices Reduced Secan Trees. Satsun mys alli Y >. $3 and § each. othero g, . - 
Mailed postpaid: 250. 50« 500, T5« 1,000 $1 50, oth Ake ate aoe . cone ae, po ar gg Ro = ag .~1.—Field Peas. Velvet Beans and Soybeans Aristocrat Barred Rocks, light and dark strait Pp {4 
E expressed : 10,000, $7 9 Satisfaction guaranteed. Properly grown. Prompt shipment J. B. Wight, V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga re ct from Holterman). Stock for sale. Won! a a J 
w alter Parks, Darien, Ga Cairo, Ga. ey mares = STE XD ETT — State Fa ir Have a few Dark Cornish to s . 
+l - —__—_—_— : Sound new cro ec eas, $2.90 bushel; Brab- ¢ ih nders J 
“Frostproof c abbage plants; ‘Jersey, Charleston, Flats: Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen, bushy. hams, Irons, $3.25. Shortest crop ever. United r arm- eck, Henderson, 
ae ‘qh 300, 75 , ~.. $1 3.000 $1 ; One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, ers, Brunson, S.C Here’s your big broiler type Plymouth bo 
‘opaid. , 00, expressec uick delivery Vrite livered. Guaranteed live. Everg Nurseries, yo . Heavyweight, mountain-bred, cold climate ¢ 
Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. _ —— areca to uve POCETOOR STESOELER, wee 2nt, all varieties Field Peas, Orootan. Laredo and itable Broiler Raising,’’ catalogue free. Farm " Service, 
—— caeensoenren on Miz ellow Soybeans. Senc amples and quote Route FT Z e' . 
gy remtnrent Cabbage Fionts. E Jerse y, Ch arleston Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. ow 7, Tyrone, Penna —_—_—_—_——_ ~korelte 
: abeteld, Flat Dutch: 300, 60¢; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.2 Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental RYE Park’s strain March and April hatched cory! 
0, $5; postpaid. 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, ‘$7 trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors sired by pedigreed males from 265 and 290 ‘peta vou 
Brena cotteot. American Wholesale Plant Co., Frank- free, Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Abruzzi, 2% bushels $5.65. Cash with order. Goff $3 to $5 each. Guaranteed to satisfy. See bets 


lin, Va, Tenn. Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. pay. Permit C64, Kit Sears, Morrisville, N. C- 
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y A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply | 
of running water for every | 


purpose. Costs less and lasts 
| longer than tanks of other 
| | material. Write for our free 
j booklet. 


| G. M. DAVIS & SON 


801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. 
V/ 
PUREBRED POULTRY 


Breeding Cockerelsy 
Pedigreed White Leghorns 


No cockerels raised by us from less 
than 200 egg hen. Hanson-Tancred 
Strains. Our supply is limited and we 
expect heavy demand. Order from add 
at $3.00, $5.60 and $10.00 each. 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
= 

















White L eghorn Eggs, Ete. 


sig dis ount if orde 
by 200 t r ine! 
eee ¢ s c.0 ‘atalog, special price 

tin free Th of pi sllets, hens, ce kerels—low prices 
GEORGE B. ‘FERR RIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
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Valleyview Stock Farm, 
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MORE BREEDS 
grade pigs and shoat 
Crafton, Staunton 











to 600 pounds, 





150 head yearling steers and heifers 
W. C. White, Chester, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Effective January 1, 1929, our circulation will be increased to 550,000, thus enabling you 
to reach 75,000 more prospective buyers. Our guarantee for 1928 was 475,000 circulation. 
Along with this enormous increase in circulation we have had to advance the adver- 
tising rates slightly, but you still reach more prospects at the lowest cost through 


advertising in our paper. 


The new rates and circulation for each edition are given below. 


are not effective until January 1, 1929. 


Remember these rates 
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ADVERTISING RATES 








Editi er : Regular “Display 
ition States Covered Display Classified Classified” 
SNR ae Seer Texas and Oklahoma.. $11.20 perinch} 8c per word $7.50 per inch 


Carolinas-Virginia.. | North and So. Carolina ; and Va... 
Mississippi Valley...| Miss., La., Ark., and 4 Tenn..... 
Kentucky-Tennessee.| Ky., Middle and ast Tenn. «63-20. 
Georgia-Alabama.... Alabama, ( reorgia, aa Florida. . 















All Five Editions... |Covering the Whole South 





inch| 6c per word 6.50 per inch | 
rinch}| 5c per word 4.50 per inch 
-inch}| 6c per word 6.50 perinch jf} 

inch] 30e per word [$30.80 perinch | 


inch] 10c per word 9.50 per inch 














Seedsmen, poultrymen and plant growers, especially, can reach an excellent market through either of our editions and will find it 
profitable to use all five editions at a remarkable saving—for example, 


word. The five editions cover the whole South. 


Use ALL FIVE Editions Whenever Possible and SAVE MONEY | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and FARM WOMAN 


RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


in the classified columns the savings will be 5 cents a |] 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DALLAS, TEXAS | 
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facts for farmers 


(No. 9) 


ou could watch inside your car’s engine 
in cold weather 


—you would realize how costly it is for 
you to use many of the so-called ‘‘winter 
oils." 


These winter oils are made extra-thin 
in body so that you easily start your car 
after standing around in the cold. But 
when your engine gets hot the too-thin 
oil gets still thinner. In no time at all 
delicately adjusted working surfaces all 
through your engine may be exposed to 
wear and friction. In this way it is very 
easy for you to take months of wear out 
of your engine in only a few weeks time. 


Rich lubrication 

vitally important 
There is only one way to prevent this 
unnecessary damage and save yourself 
money—use an oil that is made to give 
rich, thorough lubrication as well as quick 
Starting. 


Such an oil is Gargoyle Mobiloil 


Arctic. Mobiloil Arctic has extreme 
fluidity that gives you a quick, rich 
spurt of oil to every friction surface the 
minute you start the engine. As your 
engine warms up, Mobiloil Arctic’s rich 
coats these surfaces with a 
cushioning film of oil that prevents 
metal-to-metal contact. 


‘‘oiliness’’ 


How to buy 


For a large supply it is cheaper to buy 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums with 
convenient faucet. The Mobiloil dealer 
will give you a satisfying discount. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 10- 
gallon steel drums with faucet, 5-gallon 
cans in easy-tipping racks and 1-gallon 
and 1-quart cans. 

If your car is not mentioned in the 
Mobiloil Chart on this page consult 
the Mobiloil dealer’s complete list of 
Winter Recommendations for your car, 
truck or tractor. Youare always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive canipeest is not listed 
below see complete Mobiloil Chart at your 
dealer’s. It recommends the correct grades 
for all cars, trucks and tractors, etc, 

Follow winter recommendations when 
temperatures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. 
(zero) prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic (except, ee Cars, Model T, 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil *‘E’’). 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER CARS 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
AND TRACTORS 
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> >| Summer 





Autocar 
Buick. piaduersved A 


Chandler Special Six. 
“(other ann 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler 4 cyl... ... 
- Imperial 80 
* sor models)| A 

Diamond T........ 

Dodge Bros......... 


Essex. 
Federal B6, 3B6, “F6, 
UB6 


“«  X2, T6W, T6B 
- wie 
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ee: n--) ro) 
Bm: >: P PP>>PPr>>ry: Bro Summer 5 


Di: >>> > P>P>>>>> 
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“(other models) 
Graham Bros 


Hupmob 
Indiana éll, 6111. 
” (other models) 
International 33, 43, 
63, 103, 74C, 54DR,] 
54C, 74DR, S, SD. 
(other models) 


Pr Prrrwr 
>: >>>>w: 
-: PPrPrrw 


PP > Pr > rP>yY 


>I F 


Reo (all models) . . 
Republic e's 19, 20, 


S-25W6, 25-W6| BB] A 
(other models)| A 


Stewart 9, 21, 21X.. 
” (other models) ! 
Studebaker 
Velie. 
White 15, “15A, “15B, 
20, 20A 


“ 


>F >>>>>>>! > >>>>>>>>>>> 
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(other models) 
Willys Knight 4 ow 
cy 
TRACTORS 
Allis Chalmers 12-20, 
15-25}.... 
(other models) 
Case 2240, 25-45, 
40-72) B 
sad (other models)| BB 
Caterpillar Combine 
Harvester 32 ee or Fe 
‘ (other models)| B 4 
.| BB 
A 
BB 
BA 
er Deere BB) A 
cCormick Deering.| BB) A 
Oil Pull BIA 
Twin City 12-20, 
7 A ee ee AP 
© (other nomen: BB) A A 8 
Wallis... : BB] A | BB) A | BB) A} BB 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 
“CC”, or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart ‘available at all dealers’. 


Se 
cap 525 
Mobiloil 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
On the Mobiloil container 





